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When pupils understand this, it makes an appropriate 
incentive to frame and display on the: classroom wall. 
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The Outlook for Adult Education 
in Agriculture 


Tue outlook for adult education in agri- 
culture is a subject that would take a real 
prophet to discuss with great certainty. 
I assure you that I have few of the quali- 
ties of the prophets of old—I am more 
like the modern meteorologist who pre- 
dicts the weather and is sometimes right. 
Coming events, however, cast their shad- 
ows before them, and I believe that from 
these shadows I can tell something about 
the magnitude and nature of the adult 
education in agriculture that is to be. 

Adult education in agriculture is close- 
ly related to adult education in general, 
and the two will rise and fall together. 
Let us, therefore, examine first the whole adult education idea. 

Adult education appears to be one of those great movements 
in educational history, like the rise of the universities in the 
Middle Ages, like the development of elementary education 
following the Reformation, or like the development of free 
public education in America in the 19th Century. Adult edu- 
cation will expand in scope and amount in the years ahead be- 
cause it is absolutely essential to our welfare, and vocational 
teachers have pointed the way. 

Adult education is essential to our democratic way of life. 
Macaulay once said that a government like ours must inevitably 
lead to anarchy. I believe that the answer to this threat is adult 
education. Many of our most crucial political and social prob- 
lems are clearly on the adult level and must be solved by adults. 

Adult education, including education in agriculture, is 
necessary to maintain a civilization that is as complex as ours 
has grown to be. Edward Carpenter in his book, “‘Civilization— 
Its Cause and Cure,” wrote: ‘‘Civilization is a disease from 
which no nation has ever yet been able to recover.”’ The ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school alone cannot prepare 
future citizens and workers to solve all of the new problems 
and all of the complex old problems that they will meet. Adults 
can learn and many of them want to learn. In this fact lies 
much hope for the future. 

Adult education, including education in agriculture, is 
necessary to protect us from the dangerous instruments which 
we ourselves have created in the past and will create in the 
future. Among these instruments are atomic bombs, radar, 
rocket airplanes, trade cartels, pressure groups, malicious prop- 
aganda, and machines for rapid communication and trans- 
portation. Emerson once wrote, ‘““Don’t trust children with edge 
tools! Don’t trust man, Great God, with more power than he 
has, until he has learned to use that little better.”’ Most, if not 
all, of the dangerous instruments which we create might be put 
to good use if we learn how to use them properly. Adult educa- 
tion will help us use edge tools safely. 

The future program of adult education in agriculture will 
likely be shaped to fit the following pattern: 1. Larger areas will 
be served. and more people will be reached. 2. More than one 
evening school, or young farmer class, will be held in each 
department every year. 3. Less emphasis will be placed on 
methods of production and more on farm management. 4. 
A determined effort will be made to teach those things that 
will make the farm pay, and make farming a happier way of life. 
5. Work will be given that will help preserve the family-type 
farm in competition with corporation farming. 6. Stress will be 
placed upon the conservation of our natural resources, es- 
pecially the soil. 7. An effort will be made to train young men 
and adults to be agricultural statesman as well as farm techni- 
cians. 

Adult education in agriculture is our great hope for a happier 
and more prosperous rural life. It is fortunate that teachers of 
vocational agriculture everywhere are doing such outstanding 
work in this phase of their work. If farm people did not place a 
high value on trained intelligence, both they and our nation 
would be doomed. 


Barton Morgan 


Which Way America? 


Tue glad news is here. Peace reigns on 
earth and we have the opportunity of es- 
tablishing “‘good will” among all men. 
Will we do it? 

The United States of America has be- 
come the greatest nation on earth during 
the past years because of her will to free- 
dom, her zeal for education, and her 
devotion to Deity. These, coupled with 
vast natural resources, have made us the 
richest nation on earth. As America leads 
so will go the world. Are we ready to lead 
the world into an era of “Plenty, Peace, 
and Prosperity’? 

We may be—but to be sure we must 
clarify some of our thinking. This past week I had the privilege 
of visiting with Mary Olive. She was born in China in August, 
1938. Her whole life has been spent in war-torn China—she 
had never experienced the bombing of a city but she is a 
casualty of war. She is frail, nervous, doesn’t know how to 
smile, has little feeling of belonging nor sense of security. For 
years she had the opportunity of living neither in a normal 
home nor with her own parents who cherish her. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that she will develop into a beautiful 
flower of womanhood, for now, the first time in her life, she 
has the privilege of being a normal child in a normal home. 

Several years ago Walter H. Judd, a returned missionary 
from China, made his plea that America withhold her war ma- 
terials and supplies from Japan. The humanity of the appeal 
challenged my thinking. A few Sundays later I was teaching 
our men’s Bible class, and I asked these questions—‘‘Doesn’t 
the Bible say, “Thou shalt not kill’?” “‘Doesn’t that apply to 
nations?”’ And when the answer came back in the affirmative, 
I asked, ““Then why are we sending all of these war materials 
to Japan?” The answer came back from those representative 
Americans, “Yes, George, but that gives us jobs.” 

Yes, we needed jobs. How we still needed them in the late 
thirties! We have all experienced in our own lives, and in those 
about us, the thrill that comes from being recognized as an es- 
sential part in a worth-while undertaking. It gives spring to our 
step, and confidence in our own being. Yes, we needed jobs. 

We also needed homes. (We still need them.) And why were 
we not building the homes we needed? Very probably if we had 
been busy building and equipping the homes we needed in 
America at the time of the outbreak of the Japanese-Chinese 
war, we would have been so profitably busy that the war 
traffic with Japan would not have been so alluring. And it 
seems to me that what applies to home building applies with 
equal force to other phases of our economic system. 

Which way America? Are we as a nation ready to dedicate 
our great resources and industrial empire to the edification of 
man; first, that every worthy and needy person can have a job 
that will give him or her that feeling of being a contributor to 
a worthy cause which is so essentially necessary in the building 
of character; secondly, that from these jobs we can acquire the 
leisure that is the result of a highly-mechanized age; and 
thirdly, from these jobs can we receive adequate wages to keep 
our vast mass productive industry busily engaged? 

The Creator has given us a natural law of wages. This law 
is as inexorable as is the law of gravitation, which performs 
such miracles for man when he harnesses its forces construc- 
tively, and which will as quickly crush man when not handled 
properly. This “Law of Wages” can bring “Plenty, Peace and 
Prosperity” to America if intelligently employed. The sur- 
vival of our free economic system, which has been the miracle 
of the ages, may even depend upon man’s understanding and 
constructive use of this law. Will America use this law to the 
service of man, all men, in our own country and thus by 
example show the world how to use it? Or will America con- 
tinue to have a powerful section of our economy use this law to 
their seeming advantage? The indications are coming from both 
philosophies that a struggle is on. Which will win? Which way 
America? : —Buda, Illinois 


Geo. D. Springer 
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S. S$. SUTHERLAND 


HENRY S. BRUNNER 


Safeguards in the Use of Advisory Councils The Editor's Comment 


H. M. HAMLIN, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 


In THE October, 
1944, issue of the 
School Board Journal, 
Superintendent 
Earl H. Hanson of 
Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, has warned 
us, quite properly, 
against certain mis- 
uses of advisory 
councils in school 
administration. 
The article may 
leave the reader 
with the impres- 
sion that there is no place for these coun- 
cils in the American educational struc- 
ture. This conclusion would be quite 
wrong. On the contrary, the ends which 
Mr. Hanson seeks can be furthered thru 
their use. Advisory councils can be set 
up and used without encountering the 
difficulties he mentions. 

Advisory councils have long been used 
in vocational education as an alternative 
to separate boards for vocational educa- 
tion, which Wisconsin has provided but 
which other states have avoided. Out of 
a generation of experience with these 
councils, we have evolved arrangements 
which work very well indeed. 

A desirable advisory council in agri- 
cultural education, for instance, consists 
of about nine persons. The members are 
nominated by the school administration 
and the teacher of agriculture, and they 
are appointed by the board of education. 
The members of the council understand 
that the council is a creature of the board 
of education, that the board can abolish 
it at any time, that the board can eject 
council members, that the council has 
only such functions as are delegated to 
it by the board, and that these functions 
are advisory functions. A member of the 
board of education is designated to sit 
with the council. Joint meetings of the 
board and the council are held from time 
to time. The school’s administrative 
officer meets regularly with the council. 


H. M. Hamlin 


Make-up of Councils 


Those chosen to be council members 
are representative of the people of the 
community who have agricultural in- 
terests. Most of the members are farmers, 
but representation from the town or city 
is also included. Membership is distrib- 
uted geographically. Persons of various 
ages, from high-school boys to retired 
farmers are included. No one is chosen 
to represent any organized group, but 
members are selected who have contacts 
with all elements in the community, 
organized and unorganized. 

ach member serves for a three-year 
term. Three members retire from the 
council each year. No retiring member 


*Reprinted from the May, 1945, issue of The American 
School Board Journal. 


can be immediately renamed to the 
council. 

The more effective councils meet once 
each month. They assist in determining 
the agricultural situation in the com- 
munity, in stating needs, in formulating 
objectives, in evaluating outcomes, in 
working out the relationships between 
the school’s program of agricultural ed- 
ucation and other programs operating in 
the community. In general, they recom- 
mend the policies to be followed in man- 
aging a community program of agricul- 
tural education. 

Some of the most capable people in a 
community serve on such a council. Some 
of them are already agricultural leaders; 
others are developing as leaders. Because 
they know the plans and purposes of the 
various groups in the community, these 
plans and purposes are reconciled with 
those of the school. Incidentally, these 
groups come to understand each other 
better. 

General councils of this sort, with sub- 
sidiary neighborhood councils, have been 
found to be essential in initiating and 
conducting adult programs of agricul- 
tural education. One of the principal 
functions of a council is the encourage- 
ment.and planning of adult classes. 


Some Returns From Councils 


Some of the other advantages which 
have accrued from the use of councils are 
the following: 

1. In setting up and using an advisory 
council of the type described, those in 
charge of a school say in effect to the 
community, “The agriculture depart- 
ment of the school is yours. We want it 
to be used for the achievement of pur- 
poses you value. We want it to serve the 
community as a whole and without dis- 
crimination.” There is a quick response 
from the people of the community. 
Minorities who have long been slighted 
by the school now find that they are 
represented. They respond by attending 
adult classes and by sending their chil- 
dren to the high school. They take a dif- 
ferent attitude toward spending money 
for school support. In a number of cases 
the people in areas not previously in- 
cluded in the high-school district have 
petitioned for inclusion when they have 
discovered that those in charge of school 
affairs really respect their wishes and 
want to serve them. 

2. More comprehensive and _ better 
financed programs of agricultural edu- 
cation have resulted. These councils 
usually consider first of all the extent to 
which the agriculture department is al- 
ready serving the community. Under the 
traditional school arrangement, only 
10 to 15 percent of the people who 


might be served are being reached. . 


Councils have been quick to recognize 
that a public school should serve all im- 


Advisory councils have been required 
by state plan in New York since the 
early years of vocational education; 
other states have urged or suggested 
their use. More recently interest has led 
to action in several states. In this article 
the writer gives a clear statement of a 
procedure with the attending benefits. 


partially, regardless of age, sex, or status, 
and have wholeheartedly agreed to ex- 
tending the school’s service. 

3. More practical programs of agricul- 
tural education have resulted. A teacher 
of agriculture needs the guidance of prac- 
tical men and women who are familiar 
with the community situation. He be- 
comes a better teacher as he works with 
people engaged in the practice of agri- 
culture. 

4. Council members have assisted ma- 
terially in acquainting the people of the 
community with the purposes and the 
program of the agriculture department. 
They have also assisted by bringing to 
the school authorities the criticisms they 
hear in the community, so that defects 
in the program may be corrected before 
they affect seriously the standing of the 
department in the community. 

5. The council helps in providing a 
stable and continuous program of agri- 
cultural education. Tho the local tenures 
of teachers of agriculture are longer than 
the tenures of teachers generally, some 
of the greatest wastes in agricultural edu- 
cation result from relatively frequent 
changes in teachers. A council helps to 
keep certain policies operating over a 
period of years regardless of changes in 
teachers. It has been found, too, that 
with a council and a worth-while long- 
time program approved by the council 
and the board of education, teachers can 
be retained longer in their communities. 

6. A council helps to correct the “‘blind 
spots” of the teacher and the adminis- 
trator. It curbs their pet enthusiasms 
and develops in them new interests in 
important phases of the life of the com- 
munity. 

7. The teacher and the administrator 
do not have to “go it alone.”” They have 

meone with whom to share respon- 
sibility. Because of the backing of a 
council they often dare to do things and 
can do things they would not otherwise 
undertake. 

8. Council members are able to give 
more time and attention to the affairs of 
the department than school-board mem- 
bers can possibly give. 


Public Relations Helped 


Of all the advantages of advisory 
councils, school administrators stress 
most their value in promoting desirable 
public relations. 

No cases of friction between school 
boards and advisory councils have devel- 
oped under the plan for using councils 
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The Agricultural Advisory Council at Fisher, Illinois, has been instrumental in developing school and community interests in general and 

in improving and broadening the services of the department of vocational agriculture. The Council consists of 12 members with Principal 

Foreman (standing, center) and vocational teacher Marshall J. Scott (standing, left) as consultants. The Council holds monthly meetings. 
A report of its accomplishments may be secured from the Council or from Dr. H. M. Hamlin of the University of Illinois 


described. In a few cases boards of edu- 
cation have refused to allow the estab- 
lishment of councils, but once established 
there has been no important dissatisfac- 
tion with them. 

Of course, it is not entirely satisfactory 
for only one department of a school to 
have a council. That department has an 
important advantage which other de- 
partments lack. Tho other departments 
have seemed reluctant to take up the 
device, the writer sees no reason why 
there should not be advisory councils for 
each of the major sections of a school sys- 
tem. He believes that the schools would 
profit tremendously from such an ar- 
rangement. 

The conception of an advisory council 
which has been outlined is exactly op- 
posed to the type of voluntary, non- 
elected ‘“‘advisory groups” (actually 
pressure groups), which Superintendent 
Hanson deplores. This type of council is 
tied in with the regular machinery of 
the school. It is under the control of the 
elected members of the board of educa- 
tion. It does not try to secure a monop- 
oly of education for the school. The 
council is used to integrate the efforts of 
the school with those of community 
groups. There is no abdication by the 
board to pressure groups. 

“The American Dream” depends for 
its realization upon the development of 
schools which are responsive to and 
which serve all of the people. A system 
of advisory councils which is a part of 
our traditional machinery for operating 
the schools seems to be the best device 
we have discovered for linking school 
and community and for developing and 
maintaining a wholesome interest in the 
schools on the part of the people gen- 
erally. The alternatives to such a system 
of councils are not very attractive. They 


are: 

1. Public apathy toward the schools 

2. Periodic development of pressure 
groups to secure particular reforms when 
conditions become intolerable 

3. Persistent operation, year after year, 
of minority pressure groups which often 
oppose each other and the school. 

Interest in the schools on the part of 
laymen is normal and can be highly de- 


Local Action Print 


Farminc is a lot of things, and so is 
farmer teaching. Teaching farmers, 
young and old, takes something on which 
no blueprint can be told; takes many 
lines and planes of action, not to mention 
heart and mind to put those plans in 
motion. And, I ask you, is it your notion 
that a fellow’s spirit and ideals can be 
put to paper, like an airplane’s wheels? 
No, not ours! ’Tis our duty to check and 
weigh those tasks to which we give life’s 
hours, in such a way that when the set- 
ting sun goes down some needed farmer 
training is finished or begun. And for this 
no blueprint needs be drawn to tell us 
ag-men, what and where, and when. 

Yes, farmer teaching is a lot of things, 
and to be good it should be understood 
that it must be built block by block by 
someone pretty close to things. Take you 
and me, and we may see that farmer 
schools and the F.F.A. need our atten- 
tion without delay. To find the time for 
those today just can’t be done according 
to the blueprint plan, yet in the home 
town we can’t say, “‘put it off till blue- 
print day.” The reason this is so, I guess, 
must be because the people know that 
the man upon the job sees their problems 
of farm life and takes the pains to check 
with them to see that they are true. Ways 
of dealing with those problems, too, are 
matters which he thinks ’tis fair that 
local folk be left to share in the how, and 
when, and where. 

So, farmer teaching is a lot of things 
wound up like complex springs, built on 
needs of local action which seldom are 
perceived in any widespread blueprint 
pattern.—W. Howard Martin 


sirable. The growth and success of our 
American public schools traces in large 
part to this interest. We should not try 
to suppress it or to confine it to the mem- 
bers of elected boards of education. It is 
my belief that we can channel it thru 
advisory councils in such a way that the 
undesirable minority’s pressures to which 
Superintendent Hanson rightly objects 
can be largely eliminated. 
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Old Years and New 
Old years and new years all blended 


into one, 

The best of what there is to be, the best 
of what is gone— 

Let’s bury all the failures in the dim and 
dusty past 

And keep the smiles of friendship and 
laughter to the last. 


Old years and new years, life’s in the 
making still; 

We haven’t come to glory yet, but there’s 
the hope we will; 

The dead old year was twelve months 
long, but now from it we’re free, 

And what’s one year of good or bad to 
all the years to be? 


Old years and new years, we need them 
one and all 

To reach the dome of character and build 
its sheltering wall; 

Past failures tried the souls of us, but if 
their tests we stood, 

The sum of what we are to be may yet 
be counted good. 


Old years and new years, with all their 
pain and strife, 

Are but the bricks and steel and ‘stone 
with which we fashion life; 

So put the sin and shame away, and keep 
the fine and true, 

And on the glory of the past let’s build 
the better new. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 


We need to give our people a training 
not only in the skill for the hand and the 
eye but some understanding of the back- 
ground of their skills and the changes 
thru which the industry is passing. Vo- 
cational education which is uninformed 
by these changes may, in fact, add to the 
volume of unemploymerit.—Matthew 
Woll, American Federation of Labor. 


He who is not able in his thinking to 
rise above the dictations of self-interest 
will more likely complicate and confuse 
a situation than clarify and assist in its 
improvement.—John E. Edgerton. 
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Greener Pastures 


ELMER ZIEGENHAGEN, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Wuen an individual gives up a cer- 
tain type of work in favor of some other, 
it is often found that the change is made 
because “other pastures look greener.” 
On first thought that would not seem to 
require any further explanation but 
actually there might be some point in 
analyzing, as it were, the point of view 
of persons leaving a profession such as 
that of teaching vocational agriculture. 
There are two reasons why I make this 
statement. First of all, there are those 
who leave the profession because of cer- 
tain dissatisfactions about the work. If 
it is true that the men who leave the 
profession because they are dissatisfied 
agree to any considerable extent as to 
the source of these dissatisfactions, it 
suggests that possibly there are things 
which might be improved, and that such 
improvements would bring about con- 
siderable benefits to the whole program. 

One does not become dissatisfied 
about his work just “overnight.” It is 
generally a cumulative type of thing 
which finally builds up to the point where 
it prompts some action. There can be no 
question that a person going thru such 
a process of metamorphosis is handi- 
capped in his work and his program suf- 
fers accordingly. I am not thinking so 
much about the fellow who becomes dis- 
satisfied and soon leaves the profession 
and gets into some other field that is per- 
haps more to his liking. The bigger prob- 
lem, as I see it, is that many of the men 
who stay in the profession for years are 
perhaps bothered by the same factors 
which eventually contribute to many 
another man choosing a different type 
of work. The ‘“‘old-timer” may be less 
susceptible to these irritations, but, 
just the same, they do not contribute 
anything to his welfare or the quality 
of work he is doing. The point that I am 
trying to make here is that we might do 
well to try to discover what some of these 
“burs under the tail’? are, rather than 
take a passive attitude toward the situa- 
tion. 

Stability within a profession will con- 
tribute not only to the welfare of the 
profession itself, but also to each person 
who is engaged in the profession. I 
would suggest that more might be done 
in an effort to discover the reasons why 
teachers leave the profession. The results 
of such studies should be applied with the 
idea of making changes wherever pos- 
sible so as to make the profession more 
attractive and thus contribute toward in- 
creased stability and pave the way to 
greater progress. 

The second main reason why teachers 
voluntarily leave the profession is not 
that they are particularly dissatisfied 
with their work in vocational agriculture 
but rather that they see better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. It should go without 
saying that this is a healthy situation and 
certainly is to be encouraged. It would 


This article by Mr. Ziegenhagen 
was presented, as an address, be- 
fore the teachers of vocational 
agriculture of Minnesota at their 
annual conference while he was a 
member of the teacher-training 
staff. At present Mr. Ziegenhagen 
is employed in nutritional research 
by Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany in Minneapolis. 


indeed be a sad situation if the caliber of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in 
general were such that they were never 
sought by other fields. If you talk to the 
good teachers of agriculture who have 
been on the job for many years, you will 
find that they have all had a number of 
offers to go into other lines but have 
chosen to stay with, their first love— 
teaching agriculture. Show me a man 
who is doing a real job of teaching agri- 
culture, and I will show you a man who 
would do equally as good a job in most 
any other related field. Thus, even tho 
top-notch men leaving the profession is 
in itself a weakening process, I believe 
that it is to the benefit of the profession 
to have a program which develops men 
who are good enough to find even better 
opportunities in other fields. Everything 
that can possibly be done should be done 
to encourage this. 


Vocational Students As Teachers 


I would like to enumerate some of the 
factors which are or might be contribut- 
ing toward the development and im- 
provement of teachers of agriculture to 
the extent that they are able to do a 
really effective job in teaching and also 
which contribute toward the opening up 
of other opportunities for what we will 
call advancement in other lines. This 
will also touch on those things which 
make for contentment and satisfaction 
of those who continue in the profession. 

The problem must inevitably go back 
to the selection of high-school graduates 
who are encouraged to go on in the field 
of agricultureal education. I believe that 
generally the best teachers come up from 
the ranks as former students of voca- 
tional agriculture and F.F.A. members. 
That kind of experience is just as valuable 
for a prospective teacher as regular 
farm experience is for a boy who is going 
into farming. It follows, then, that if we 
are going to have a continuous supply of 
men to join the profession and will be 
worthy additions, it is largely up to the 
present teachers to see that some of their 
best students, who have the prerequisite 
characteristics and abilities, get headed 
into the University training program in 
preparation for teaching agriculture. 
You cannot get around the necessity of 


having good teacher material continually 
coming into the program. 

The next step is to provide a good 
training program which will make 
available a constant supply of teachers 
that know what the job consists of and 
who will have the necessary abilities and 
experiences to be able to go out and do a 
good job without floundering around for 
several years in an effort to get their feet 
on the ground and find out what it is all 
about. There is no need for us to hesitate 
in saying that many of our training 
programs have by no means been perfect 
in the past. It is encouraging to see that 
efforts are continually being made to 
improve the training program. Most 
teacher-training institutions recognize 
the importance of making adjustments in 
college courses to better meet the needs 
of prospective teachers of vocational 
agriculture. If you, individually or as an 
organization, can contribute anything 
to the studies which are undertaken by 
your training institutions in an attempt 
to discover the strong poirfts and de- 
ficiences of existing training programs 
with the thought of being ready to make 
such adjustments as might be necessary, 
I am sure that you will be making a con- 
tribution which is very worth while. 


Student Teaching Important 


Having had several years’ experience 
with a practice teaching center, I might 
also add this comment that, in my opin- 
ion, one of the greatest deficiencies in 
the program in the past has been the 
fact that the supervised teaching experi- 
ence program has generally been quite 
inadequate. That is no reflection on any- 
one in particular because it is no small 
job to set up a student teaching ex- 
perience program that will tie in with 
the whole University curriculum and 
which will not interfere with the program 
in other divisions. Such changes come 
about rather slowly. I hope, however, 
that we are about at the stage where con- 
ditions are ripe for a change which will 
allow more time for this very important 
phase of the training program. In my 
opinion suggestions of a fifth year, which 
would be largely apprenticeship work, 
are not carrying the idea too far by any 
means. I feel confident that many good 
men have left the profession after one or 
two years of teaching simply because of 
the discouragements which resulted from 
lack of adequate preparation for the job, 
and which was caused by too short an 
apprenticeship teaching program while 
in college. 

Another point which I think adds im- 
mensely to the possibilities for growth 
and development of the individual and 
which keeps the door open to possibilities 
for advancement is following up on pro- 
fessional improvement work. Of course 
that is difficult in these times but in 
normal times I am convinced that the 
profession would benefit and so would 
also each individual if more teachers 
followed a systematic and well-planned 
program of graduate work. Not neces- 
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sarily that the credits in themselves would 
mean so much but rather that a syste- 
matic program of study is definitely nec- 
essary to stimulate professional growth 
and to keep a person from going stale on 
the job. 


Problems of Our Organization 


The points which I have touched on 
thus far all deal more or less with prob- 
lems which concern the individual 
teacher. I would like to mention a few 
problems which pertain to you as an 
organization. I cannot visualize much 
progress being made as a profession if 
each individual teacher is left to feel that 
all that matters to him is what goes on 
in his own little sphere. The psychologi- 
cal effect of feeling that one belongs to a 
strong organization which is “going 
places” is of inestimable value. When you 
add to this the actual benefits which an 
organization can bring to its individual 
members, it appears to me to be one of 
the most effective forces in bringing about 
a sense of satisfaction about the work and 
of generating enthusiasm and promoting 
real progress. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that we have 
to depend on organizations to act more 
or less as pressure groups at times to 
bring about needed changes and ad- 
justments. Fundamentally, tho, I see no 
harm in pressure groups if they are right- 
ly used. After all, they are a form of de- 
mocracy in action. As such, I see the 
continued need for as strong an organi- 
zation in this as in any other profession. 
If we keep an organization on sound 
principles and if we stay within the terri- 
tory defined by our program, I do not 
think we need to be afraid of criticism. 

The fact remains that you know your 
job better than anyone else. You must be 
strong enough individually, and as a 
group, to exert some influence in formu- 
lating policies in a truly democratic 
manner. I hope I am not misunderstood 
in that. My only plea is for you as an 
organization to “keep your ear to the 
ground” at all times and listen for rum- 
blings which might, thru misguided 
judgment on the part of some indi- 
vidual or some other group, lead to the 
relegating of your program to some back- 
seat position which is not commensurate 
with its importance. By being alert to 
such matters and by giving evidence 
that you do have a well-formulated con- 
cept of what your program should be 
and where it should be heading, you 
will be demanding strong leadership. 
There can be no substitute for strong 
leadership. The blind cannot lead the 
blind. Neither can the blind lead those 
who have vision. All this, I insist, is 
possible thru purely democratic processes 
which can function thru the medium of a 
strong, sound organization in which 
every member has a part to play. 

In closing may I very briefly sum- 
marize the points I have tried to make. 
There are two main reasons why teachers 
voluntarily leave the profession; one is 
that they are dissatisfied with the work, 
and the other is that they see greater 
opportunities elsewhere. As to the first 
of these, I have suggested that insofar as 
stability within the profession is to be 
desired, it would be well to attempt to 
discover the major sources of dissatisfac- 
tion and study the possibilities of elimi- 
nating their causes. It is*a healthy thing 
to have teachers advancing to better op- 
portunities in other fields. It is desirable 


A Summary of Sow-Test- 
ing Data in Illinois 


J. N. WEISS, Teacher-Trainer, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Pork production per litter has been 
measured by keeping weight records of 
pigs at 56 days of age. The procedures 
used vary greatly over the state, but 
primarily these records point out the 
results of improved methods of produc- 
tion as well as the weakness in produc- 
tion, which directly affect the earnings 
from the enterprise. 

Increased interest has developed 
among teachers of vocational agriculture 
in this project during the past year, as 
indicated by a survey which was made 
recently. 

Thirty schools widely distributed over 
the state returned the pork production 
data requested. This study was made to 
determine: 

. Number of litter records being kept 
. Number of pigs farrowed per litter 
. Number of pigs weaned per litter 
. Litter weight of pigs at 56 days of age 
. Average weight per pig in litter at 56 
days of age 
. Heaviest pig per litter 
. Lightest pig per litter 

This was the first attempt in agricul- 
tural education to accumulate 56-day 
records on litters for an area larger than 
a local community. The summaries may 
not reveal a true picture of pork produc- 
tion in Illinois due to: (1) limited number 
of litters (2) tendency to report the best 
or outstanding litters (3) no distinction 
being made between litters farrowed by 
gilts and those by mature sows (4) rec- 
ords which were from boys who kept 
records on only one or two sows used in 
connection with project work (5) re- 
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ports which did not include all litters 
produced on the farm of individual re- 
porting. 

However, the purpose of this survey 
was to point out the variations in pro- 
duction resulting from certain practices 
and the need for careful analysis of the 
problem rather than to present an ac- 
curate picture of pork production in the 
state. 

It is quite evident from this survey that 
there is much room for improvement 
when the litter weight of the first quartile, 
or lower 25 percent, is almost 60 pounds 
under the average or median litter; and 
likewise the third quartile, or the upper 
25 percent of the litters are only 54.8 
pounds heavier than the average. Fur- 
thermore, the 459.4 pound average for 
10 heaviest litters is 2.3 times as much 
pork as was produced by the average sow 
in this study. 

What methods and techniques can 
best be used to bring about greater effi- 
ciency of production? Is it care at farrow- 
ing time? Larger litters? Is it gain-rate 
per pig? Is it the ability of the sow to far- 
row large litters? Is it the ability of the 
sow to raise a larger percent of pigs far- 
rowed? Or is it a combination of factors? 
These are some considerations which 
could be the basis for an educational 
program in pork production. 

How do the production records in the 
local community compare with the 
average for 30 communities included in 
this study? Cumulated production rec- 
ords for the local community from year 
to year will be a sound basis upon which 
to build an educational program for 
the future. Production goals may be 
established for the local community. 
Ways and means for accomplishing 
these goals would follow. Measure prog- 
ress toward these goals by systematic 
evaluation of the records each year. 


The quartile distributions according to the criteria used are given in the following table: 


Criteria 


Number of pigs per litter farrowed 
(295 litters) 


Number of pigs per litter at 56 days 
(295 litters) 


Litter weight in Ibs. at 56 days (295 
litters) 


Heaviest pig per litter in lbs. at 56 days 
(295 litters) 


a weight per pig per litter at 56 
days (229 litters) 


Lightest pig per litter at 56 days (219 | 
litters) 


First Third 
Range Quartile | Median | Quartile 
1-18 7.05 8.9 11.5 
0-15 5.37 7.4 8.63 
23-555 | 138.4 198.8 253.6 
16-80 28.44 36.5 41.24 
10-72 26.36 30.9 23.7 
6-46 18.8 25.7 31.4 


to encourage improvement and progress 
which might eventually lead to advance- 
ments even tho they be in another field. 
However, in order to keep the profession 
strong it is necessary to continually re- 
cruit some of the best material available 
as a source of supply of good teachers. 
Training programs need to be improved, 
and I might add here that more in-serv- 
ice training and assistance would seem 
also to be highly desirable. Continuous 
professional improvement work is nec- 
essary to bring about maximum progress. 
And. finally, strong organization and 
loyalty of those engaged in the profession 
is indispensable. 
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1. Thirty schools reported 501 litters far- 
rowed a total of 3,862 pigs—an average 
of 7.7 pigs per litter. 

. From 501 litters 2,916 pigs were 
weaned—average 5.8 pigs per litter. 

. Average loss of 1.9 pigs per litter before 
weaning time—24.7 percent mortality. 

. Weights of 295 litters were recorded 
at 56 days of age. 

. Ten heaviest litters ranged from 15 pigs 
to eight pigs per litter. These total 
litter weights ranged from 555 pounds 
to 360 pounds at 56 days of age. 

6. Ten heaviest litters averaged 10.8 

pigs per litter, with an average weight 
of 459.4 pounds per litter at 56 days. 
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Methods of Teaching 


GEORGE P. DEYOE 


A Plan of Organizing Instruction 


S. L. CHESNUTT, Teacher-Trainer, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


Our of the med- 
ley of opinions in 
reference to teach- 
ing vocational ag- 
riculture, during 
the past 25 years of 
its existence, have 
come a few crystal- 
ized facts. Some of 
them are so gener- 
ally accepted that 
they may be axi- 
oms. 

Three of these axioms stated below 
will serve as a basis of and a reason for 
undertaking this article. 

1. The core of vocational agriculture 
is the student’s farming program. 

2. The instruction in vocational agri- 
culture should be based upon the stu- 
dents’ farming programs. 

3. The principal job of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture consists of instruc- 
tion on, including supervision of, the 
students’ farming programs. 

Since these statements are generally 
accepted as axioms, it will not be nec- 
essary to undertake to defend them or 
even discuss them further. They stand as 
well-established facts, indisputable and 
universally accepted. 

With these three apparently simple 
statements dealing with instruction in 
vocational agriculture, it looks as if the 
teaching of the subject might be reduced 
to a rather simple procedure. A proced- 
ure that most states of the Union would 
accept as being correct and satisfactory. 
But do the various states, while accepting 
the three statements as axiomatic, accept 
a unified method of accomplishing these 
statements in terms of teaching? Most 
assuredly they do not. Do all the teachers 
in any one state follow a more or less 
common procedure in teaching voca- 
tional agriculture? They do not. Do all 
the graduates from any one teacher- 
training institution follow any one gen- 
eral procedure in handling their classes? 
No, indeed, they do not. 

A volume might be written as to why 
they do not, but that would be futile. The 
fact remains, however, they do not. Is 
there any way in which teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture might be led to accept 
a more uniform, more rational and more 
effective way of teaching their subject? 
I believe so. 

We have been fumbling around with 
this problem for 25 years. Supervisors, 
teacher-trainers, government agents, vo- 
cational staffs, school officials, and school 
patrons have all pondered over the prob- 
lem of, ‘Why can’t we achieve more uni- 
form results in vocational agriculture; 
why is there such a difference in teachers 
of agriculture?”’ Probably the answer to 
this is that in the training of teachers, we 
have not crystallized our ideas sufficiently 
first, on what the job of the teacher is; 
and second, on what training is required 


S. L. Chesnutt 


to do this job. Assuming that we have 
rather generally agreed on what the job 
is—as expressed in the three axioms 
above—then we have only to worry over 
the second part of the answer, i.e., ““What 
training is required to do this job?” 

Here is the problem on which the 
educators in vocational agriculture dis- 
agree, and have disagreed for these 
25 years. By “educators” we mean direc- 
tors, supervisors, teacher-trainers, dis- 
trict supervisors, government officials, and 
teachers of vocational agriculture them- 
selves. It also includes those who write 
books on the subject, from Kary C. Davis 
in 1921 to Deyoe in 1942. 


Have We a Good System? 


Yes, we are making some progress, 
and, incidentally, we stop rather fre- 
quently to pat ouselves on the back and 
say yes, we are making some progress. 
All of which leads us to ask if we have 
formulated any very definite system of 
organizing the instruction by means of 
which we are to put over the job of 
teaching vocational agriculture. We 
shall have to answer no to that question, 
too. But we are making progress. This is 
evidenced by Deyoe’s book ‘“Super- 
vised Farming in Vocational Agricul- 
ture,” and by a recent bulletin by the 
Washington office, ‘Directing Voca- 
tional Agriculture Day-School Students 
in Developing Their Farming Programs.” 

These two publications are driving at 
the heart of the problem of organizing 
the farming programs. Many states have 
been striking at the same thing for 
several years, including the organization 
of the course of study. But no very defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan has yet been pub- 
licized and accepted to the extent that 
vocational teachers are making general 
use of it. 

For several years Alabama has, along 
with a lot of other states no doubt, been 
working toward some plan which will 
answer for Alabama that question—the 
question of “how shall I organize my 
instruction on the farming programs of 
my students.” Four years ago at the 
three-weeks conference of all Alabama 
teachers a rather definite scheme was 
worked out. Twelve teachers were as- 
signed to try it out and report results at 
the next yearly conference. This was 
done. The reports were satisfactory. The 
plan was worked over and ironed out in 
places and a majority of the group ac- 
cepted it as a satisfactory means of or- 
ganizing their instructional program. 
Some of them are following it; some still 
don’t have time to organize their work; 
some just don’t see the need of taking 
the trouble to. organize; possibly some 
just can’t organize; and some are just 
natural born “aginers” for anything 
different. (Incidentally, this helps ex- 
plain why such wide differences are 


found among teachers of vocational 
agriculture.) 

We feel that this plan represents the 
best thinking of teachers and staff and 
that it will come to be generally accepted 
and followed in this state. 


The Alabama Plan 


General outline of the plan: 

I. Before school opens (say in July) 

1. The teacher makes a list of prospec- 
tive students who will be in his first- 
year class. 

2. Makes his accustomed visit to these 
students verifying his list. 

3. Gets some idea of the farming pro- 
gram each boy will follow for the 
first year. 

. Makes a list of the enterprises em- 
braced in the first-year’s work. 

. Breaks these enterprises down into 
jobs to be taught. 

Determines the year each of these 
jobs should be taught. 

Estimates the number of lessons he 
will need to teach each job and 
places the number behind each job. 

8. Takes nine sheets of paper, heading 
each with one of the nine school 
months (September to May in- 
clusive). 

9. Places the jobs to be taught each 
month on the sheet for that month, 
together with the number of lessons 
he will devote to that job. 

These nine steps are preliminary to 
making a teacher outline which is to 
cover a period of three to five weeks. The 
time required for the teacher to do these 
nine steps will depend upon the length of 
time the teacher has been in the com- 
munity. 

For an old teacher, two or three days 
will be sufficient. For a new teacher 
several weeks. After the above data are 
secured, the teacher should formulate a 
teaching calendar which will result in 
getting the following things done: 

1. Tentative farming programs of the 

boys of the class set up. 

2. The course calendars of these stu- 
dents made out. 


After School Opens 


en 


II. After school opens. 

To work out the contents of this teach- 
ing outline with the students after school 
opens will require from three to five weeks 
of time with first-year boys, and from 
one to three weeks with second- and 
third-year boys. This may appear to be 
giving a good deal of time to the program 
of organization, but the students are get- 
ting their farming programs set up, their 
course calendars made,.and incidentally 
absorbing a lot of farm management 
problems at the same time. It is simply a 
process of concentrating time on some 
problems which have to be worked out 
anyway and which can be more effec- 
tively done if the attention of the class 
is centered on*them at the opening of 
school and kept on them until the job is 
finished. Another reason for taking them 
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up with the class and finishing them at the 
very beginning of school is that if the 
instruction is to be based on the farming 
programs of the class, these programs 
have to be made first. 


Elect Farm Programs Early 


Those who advocate that the farming 
programs should grow out of the class 
study are encouraging the delay of build- 
ing the programs and in the meantime 
doing a lot of unmeaningful and gen- 
eralized teaching of scientific agriculture 
and missing an opportunity of teaching 
vocational agriculture. 

Suggestions on contents of the pre- 
liminary course calendar for the first- 
year class to be taught at the beginning 
of school: 

1. Organization of the class. 

2. Discussion of the farm program. 

a. What it is—make out an example 
on the blackboard. . 

b. Have an older student tell of his 
program and its results. 

3. a. Make a list of common farm enter- 
prises in the community and place 
on board. 

b. Add any new enterprises with 
sound prospects of profits. 

Ask students to talk over with their 
home folks the possibility of work- 
ing out a program which the stu- 
dent might carry out, and to be 
ready to discuss this tomorrow 
(the teacher has already talked 
over this matter with the parents). 

4. Making out a feasible farm program 
for the community. 

a. Have an alert, interested boy go 
to the board and make out such 
a program as he thinks he could 
carry out. 

b. Discuss in connection with this the 
fundamentals of program building 
such as possible profits, ability to 
carry out, suitableness, etc. 

5. Having the class make out tentative 
farm programs. 

a. Review briefly the characteristics 
of a good farm program. 

b. Ask each boy to make out on a 
sheet of paper a program which 
he could carry out at his own 
home; one at least which he thinks 
he would like to undertake. The 
idea is to get the boy started on 
building his program. It may be 
greatly modified or changed as 
time goes on, but he can probably 
formulate some pretty fair notions 
of what he can do and wants to do. 

. This might be a good time to take 

up a discussion of the difference 

between productive and improve- 
ment projects and add some of the 
latter to the programs. 

b. A discussion of improved practices 
should be delayed until a later 
date. 

c. The teacher should explain next 
the analysis of the enterprises into 
jobs, breaking down one or two 
enterprises common to the com- 
munity. 

7. The students should spend one day 
in the breaking down of enterprises 
more or less common in the boys’ 
programs. 

8. a. The next day each student should 
break down the enterprises in his 
own program not heretofore brok- 
en down. This could be done in- 
dividually or in groups having 
similar enterprises in common. 


NOTE: This consumes some two 
and one-half days, and, if moved 
along rapidly, should be enough 
time for this job instead of spend- 
ing two weeks or more on it as 
some teachers do. 
9.When the enterprises are broken 
down into jobs, the teacher should 
explain that these jobs should be 
taken up for study at or before the 
time they are performed on the farm 
(seasonal sequence). Guided by the 
teacher, referring to his monthly 
sheets, each student marks the month 
each of the jobs on his list should be 
studied. Each student now makes a 
monthly sheet of his jobs, which will 
of course be similar to the monthly 
sheets prepared in advance by the 
teacher. 

The teacher next calls out the 
number of lessons which will prob- 
ably be devoted to each job. Or he 
may call the month and the number 
of lessons at the same time. 

10. These monthly sheets are the student 
course calendars. To them must be 
added the shop jobs. Some of these 
jobs will be purely instructive in 
character as the use and care of tools, 
instructional phases in repair and 
construction work, etc. These jobs 
should be listed on the monthly cal- 
endar sheets of the teacher and read 
out by him and placed on the cal- 
endar sheets of the boys. 


Farm-Shop Programs, Too 


11. This will be a very good lead to the 
development of a shop program. 
Each student is asked to think of the 
shop jobs which go with each of his 
enterprises. The teacher will take a 
common animal enterprise and a 
common field crop program and put 
on the board a list of needed shop 
jobs in these enterprises. The students 
are asked to look around their homes 
and try to determine what shop jobs 
are needed, to talk over the matter 
with their parents and have them 
suggest some jobs needed about the 
home—either repair or construction. 

12. Making the shop program. 

A day can be spent profitably in 
having the students make up a con- 
siderable part of their shop programs. 
It will not necessarily be completed. 
The repair and construction jobs 
each boy lists should be added to his 
monthly calendar sheets. The dis- 
tribution being so made as to not 
overcrowd any one month and the 
shop work being delegated to the 
months and the time given by the 
teacher for shop work. 

This completes the farming programs 
of the boys and their course calendars 
for the year. Some directions for setting 
up the boy’s notebook and placing his 
notes in order should be given along 
about the fourth or fifth day when the 
boy sees he is going to need a notebook. 

A minimum amount of notebook work 
should be required of each student; tho 
all should be encouraged to go as far as 
they like in making a set of practical 
notes which will help them in carrying 
out a profitable farming program. And 
remember to hold eternally before the 
boys the possibility of making a profit on 
any enterprise which they learn to con- 
duct efficiently. Few boys are going to 
learn farming for the sake of classical ag- 
ricultural ‘knowledge. The dollars in it 
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are their only motivation. If there are no 
dollars in it, your class might as well go 
over to the sophomoric lass who is teach- 
ing social studies and take a textbook 
course in scientific or general agriculture. 
In both cases the student comes out at 
the selfsame place. 

Now back to the outline carrying these 
lessons. It will take from three to five 
weeks to put them over in the classroom. 
We have a practice teaching center 
where the instructor regularly puts over 
this work in three weeks. But he is the 
busiest man in the class. His teaching 
calendar for these three weeks is meticu- 
lously prepared before school opens. 

After school opens he begins visiting 
the boys rapidly at their homes talking 
farm programs and shop programs to the 
boys and parents. 


Home Visits Included 


At night he is busy looking over the 
boys’ programs, fitting the study of them 
into his (the teacher’s) monthly calendar 
sheets, determining the amount of time 
he will devote to the different jobs, put- 
ting his instructional shop jobs into his 
teaching calendar. Later on he distrib- 
utes the construction and repair jobs on 
his calendar sheets. The last thing he does 
is to realize that he has more jobs to 
teach than the class has periods to meet 
during the year—maybe twice or three 
times as many. And so he will have to 
resort to individualized instruction to get 
him over the dilemma. Now, he has one 
more calculation to make, i.e., determine 
how many and which jobs should be 
taken care of by class discussion and how 
many and which can as well be taken 
care of by individual study of the student. 

In case he has not learned the knack of 
conducting individualized instruction in 
a manner satisfactory to himself, he will 
simply have to eliminate some of the jobs 
or maybe even some of the enterprises of 
his boys’ farming programs. He will 
either have to do this or else he will have 
to half-teach a great many of the lessons 
he has on his calendar. Frequently he 
chooses the last of these expedients, which 
means he has to do a lot of poor teaching. 
This is one reason, and a big one, for 
there being such a difference among vo- 
cational teachers. 

By the end of this organization period, 
the teacher will have his course calendar 
for the year made out. The class will be 
organized with farm programs set up and 
course calendars made. As a result, the 
probabilities are that a year of profitable 
vocational agriculture will be both taught 
and accomplished. 


Wanted, Good Pictures 


Pictures add to the attractiveness of 
the magazine, all will agree. Yet several 
numbers of the magazine have been sub- 
ject to criticism for not having more cuts. 
This your editor regrets, too. Perhaps 
some contributors have not realized the 
desirability, as well as the necessity, of 
their furnishing the pictures if our mag- 
azine is to receive the benefit. So we do 
want pictures, good pictures, action pic- 
tures, in good light and focus. If you are 
writing an article soon, better start now 
to get the pictures ready. 


Trouble knocked at the door, but, 
hearing a laugh within, hurried away. 
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WATSON ARMSTRONG 


Farmer Classes 


W. HOWARD MARTIN 


Training Program for Returning Veterans 


L. R. HUMPHERYS, Professor of Agricultural Education, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


THere are four 
factors of major 
significance to vet- 
erans seeking to be- 
come established in 
farming. (1) the 
number of farmers 
required to pro- 
duce a given 
amount of food is 
decreasing, (2) the 
need and the op- 
portunity to farm 
additional acres is 
limited, (3) the in- 
flated value of farm lands will discourage 
the veteran and the would-be farmer 
from the purchase of land and becoming 
established farmers, and (4) the number 
of problems of the farmer in the post- 
war period will increase. All of these con- 
ditions emphasize the need for a very 
thoro analysis of the opportunities for 
veterans to become established. in the 
business of farming. It is not too much to 
say that in planning a training program 
for veterans in any given area, the ques- 
tion of opportunities for farming is the 
first and foremost problem. 


L. R. Humpherys 


Who Will Want to Farm? 


No definite estimate can be given as to 
the number of men in the armed forces 
who will farm. On a basis of samplings 
that have been made one man in ten or 
from 900,000 to 1,000,000 expect to 
farm. A majority of these men have had 
one or more years in full-time or part- 
time farming before going into the army. 
Over half of these men who plan to farm 
have in mind a particular farm they ex- 
pect to operate or work. About one-sixth 
of this group own farms. About one in 
five will work on the family farm. About 
three in ten will have to look for farms or 
farm jobs. Many of these men have ex- 
pressed a desire to attend school and in 
fact can profit by school. Many service- 
men will be delayed in getting into school. 

With the high land prices a substantial 
number of those interested in farming 
will be delayed in securing farms and for 
their best interests should rent or work 
for wages. 


Variation the Chief Characteristic 


The chief characteristic of the return- 
ing veterans and war workers is varia- 
tion. However, veterans are all anxious 
to get back to a normal life with peace 
and quiet. Some men will have fatigue 
and will be slow to get into training. 
Some servicemen are very pronounced 
in their plans for farming. Others are 
indifferent and have done little planning 
for the future. All will not go into farm- 
ing at one time. Some have saved their 
money for the purpose of purchasing a 


farm. Others have spent up to the last 
payroll check. Some will seek employ- 
ment and use their earnings for the pur- 
chase of land or to defray the expense of 
study. Some will have a rich educational 
background. Others will have little high- 
school training. Most of the men seeking 
agricultural training will not desire to be 
singled out for special favors. Some men 
will make short-cuts and will desire an 
accelerated training program. Others 
will be slow to make adjustment. Some 
will own or have a part interest in a farm. 
Others have in mind the purchase of a 
particular farm. Some men will be mar- 
ried and have children. Many single 
men will want to marry. 

Any program designed for training re- 
turning servicemen will not reach large 
numbers in the beginning months. An 
efficient program in this new effort will 
be a real contribution to society. 


Requirements for a Training Program 


A number of important factors and 
requirements will enter into any plan 
which has for its purpose the training of 
veterans and war workers for the business 
of farming. Every agency in the com- 
munity is interested in the returning 
veteran. Few have a real contribution 
to make. These agencies for the most 
part are not cooperating effectively. In 
the field of agriculture the agricultural 
teacher has a real challenge and an op- 
portunity to cooperate with public and 
private agencies in an agricultural train- 
ing program. 

The major requirements for a farmer 
training program may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1. It is essential in every area to know 
the magnitude of the job of training 
those interested in farming. A survey 
of prospective enrollees from the 
ranks of servicemen and dislocated 
war workers in local districts is the 
answer to this question. 

2. An effort should be made to co-ordi- 
nate the work of the many agencies 
which by authorization or interest 
are concerned with the counseling 
and training of returning veterans 
and war workers. 

3. A memorandum of understanding 
should be worked out between the 
state veterans organization and the 
state board of education for the train- 
ing and rehabilitation of veterans. 

4. The training program should be re- 
garded as a cooperative enterprise 
between the local school district, the 
state department of education and 
the teacher-training institution. 

5. A local advisory committee should 
be appointed by the local school su- 
perintendent to cooperate with the 
teacher of vocational agriculture and 
other agencies. 


6. Counseling services for returning 
servicemen should be made available 
in all communities. Such service 
should attempt to identify the prob- 
blems no matter what form they take. 
The teacher of vocational agriculture 
should become interested and able 
in the ability of counseling concern- 
ing the opportunities in agriculture. 

7. The school should assist in providing 
a placement service for all men re- 
ceiving training who desire to be- 
come established in farming. Every 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
should make a meaningful survey of 
specific occupational opportunities 
in agriculture in his local area. Such 
surveys should show the physical 
disabilities that could be tolerated 
for particular jobs. Other agricul- 
tural agencies should be used to as- 
sist in the survey for placement op- 
portunities. 

8. The training program should be 
made continuously available. As- 
surance should be given that needed 
training will be available over a 
period of years. The training of the 
veteran should begin where he is and 
move in the direction he should go. 

9. The training program must be flexi- 
ible enough to meet the veterans’ 
interests, needs, and abilities. The 
veteran must have a share in deter- 
mining the program. The regular 
G.L.’s eligible or ineligible for train- 
ing under government expense, the 
war worker, and the out-of-school 
farm youth will have some common 
problems. 

The Federal Government will spare 
no means to perform its part in an 
effort to rehabilitate men designated 
for training. Plans for training sol- 
diers, therefore, should not be made 
wholly on a basis of the present legis- 
lation. If World War I is any crite- 
rion to use, Congress will liberalize 
its appropriations for both the vet- 
eran and the G.I.’s. 

10. A farm training program to be satis- 
factory must have the following min- 
imum essentials: 

a. The teacher of agriculture must’ 
enjoy the confidence of the local 
farmers and establish desirable 
working relations with cooperating 
farmers. 

b. Major emphasis in the program of 
instruction should be given to the 
problems of local agriculture, 
farm management, and the busi- 
ness aspects of farming. 

c. The trainees must have access to 
all farm records and an opportu- 
nity to share in making decisions 
in the management of the farm. 

d. The veteran must receive special 
individual instruction and super- 
vision from the teacher of agricul- 
ture and help from farmers. 

e. The trainee in his training pro- 
gram must have participating 
farm experience under supervision 
on his farm or some other farm 
with an opportunity to develop 
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A Night School in Farm Shop at a Technical 
Institute 
EDWARD H. HAMILTON, Head, Division of Agriculture, Morrisville, New York 


Tue New York State Technical In- 
stitute at Morrisville, New York, has 
been carrying night sessions in the farm 
shop since the fall of 1941. The night 
sessions started as the result of a demand 
on the part of the farmers. The farmers 
of the community had been coming to 
the shop for several years during the 
daytime to carry on repair work. As 
time went on, hired men left the farms 
and local mechanics would not promise 
when a repair job would be done. The 
farmers turned to the Institute and re- 
quested that they have the privilege of 
working nights in the shop. 

Monday and Thursday nights were 
selected. On these nights the auto me- 
chanics shops of the Industrial Division 
were open and giving night courses. The 
farm shop and the auto mechanics shops 
cooperated in loaning tools, using power 
equipment in doing special work. 


Expansion of Service Needed 


During the first two years the shop in- 
structor carried on the work. Funds were 
provided from the regular Institute 
budget for supplies. No new equipment 
was needed at that time because of the 


managerial abilities to meet the 
needs of the type of farming to be 
followed. 


Training Programs for Veterans 
and War Workers 


In terms of the requirements for a 
training program in farming for return- 
ing servicemen and war workers as set 
up in the foregoing paragraphs little has 
been done on a state or national basis. 
Considerable wishful thinking has been 
done but not enough constructive plan- 
ning and preparation has been made to 
meet an unprecedented problem. On a 
state basis there are some exceptions to 
this statement. 

The development of the programs for 
training veterans for rehabilitation is 
much more in the public eye than the 
training of other servicemen. The Na- 
tional Veterans Administration has been 
slow to formulate its policy and hesitant 
to make suggestions and give approval. 
The whole training program is very much 
in contrast with the preparations being 
made by industry for the resumption of 
business following the close of the war. 

Fundamentally the principles govern- 
ing a farmer-training program for serv- 
icemen and war workers are the same 
for all parts of the country. Necessarily 
any program, national or state in char- 
acter, must provide much flexibility for 
individual differences and variation in 
local farming conditions. Let it be re- 
peated, the chief characteristic of the 
servicemen is variation. These principles 
therefore should be formulated into a 
policy or pattern for the country as a 
whole. The individual states in turn 
should formulate a plan to cover the 
conditions within its boundaries and the 
local districts should be encouraged to 
go to work in the performance of a job 
of the first magnitude. 


nature of the work. The shop was well- 
equipped because farm shop is a required 
course for agricultural students. 

In the fall of 1943, the demand for 
night sessions had increased to such an 
extent it was decided to affiliate with the 
FPWT program and Course No. 5. The 
work had become more than one in- 
structor could handle. The problem of 
hiring an instructor was not difficult. 
One man seemed better qualified than 
anyone else in the community. There 
were many points in his favor. He was a 
lifelong resident of the community, a 
graduate mechanical engineer and had 
been an implement dealer for several 
years. His policy was that a job had to be 
right before it left the shop and the farm- 
ers knew it. 

Two of the regular full-time instructors 
volunteered their services. Here it would 
be interesting to note that the Institute 
instructors received no compensation 
for service as assistants or as supervisors 
of the course. Their time was given as a 
contribution to the war effort. 

Some group instruction and demon- 
strations were given when a farmer 
started a new job. As each farmer started 
a similar job, he was advised and as- 
sisted. Once a job was started each per- 
son was encouraged to go as far as he 
could before calling for help. This 
policy developed initiative and saved 
time that the instructors could use with 
someone else. A few mistakes were made 
but not serious ones. All of the experi- 
ences were valuable. 


A Varied Program Offered 


Several special features were intro- 
duced the last two years such as moving 
pictures and demonstrations. Farm tires, 
tractors, implements, and building ma- 
terials were discussed by representatives 
in the trades. Some nights it would be 
announced that a specialist would at- 
tend and no formal program would be 
planned. In such instances the men could 
discuss their own farm problems. 

The small loss of tools and breakage 
over the four-year period has been 
amazing. Every man’s honesty was as- 
sumed and proper instruction in the use 
of tools reduced breakage. In practically 
all instances the farmers would volunteer 
to replace broken articles. This made the 
instructors feel that farmers in general 
appreciated the privileges extended to 

em. 

A partial list of the jobs completed 
each year is as follows: tractor overhaul 
including valve grinding, magneto serv- 
icing; overhaul of corn planters, grain 
drills, lime sowers, mowing machines, 
manure spreaders, wagons, trailers; con- 
struction of farm wagons, wagon boxes, 
hayracks, trailers; washing, oiling, and 
stitching harness; saw fitting—hand, 
crosscut, and circular; and repairing 
electrical appliances and many things 
used around the farm and home. 

The shop itself has a floor area of 99’ 
by 33’ with an annex 18’ by 22’. It is 
lighted with fluorescent lights and heated 
by unit heaters. The floor space seems 
large but has been proved inadequate 
for the size of classes. 
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Power equipment on hand includes 
the following: two bench grinders, one 
pedestal grinder, one 10” circular saw, 
one 6” jointer, one engine lathe, one 
wood lathe, one jig saw, one air com- 
pressor, two portable drill presses, and 
one stationary drill press. 

Welding equipment includes: three 
complete oxyacetylene outfits and one 
250 ampere D.C. welder. 

There are two complete forge outfits. 
Hand tools are in sufficient quantity so 
that there is no competition or waiting 
for their use. 


Costs Low—Values High 


Every farmer has had instruction and 
experience in the use of all tools. A 
constant check has been made to see that 
everything is used properly and then re- 
turned to its original position. 


The following tables indicate the rela- 
tive cost and service for the past two 
years. 


1943-44 1944-45 
Nights per week 2 2 
Hours per night 3 3 
Number of weeks 21 27 
Number enrolled 49 63 
Greatest distance of 
travel for enrollee 21 mi 21 mi. 
Average distance of 
travel 4 mi. 5 mi. 
Average attendance 15 - 29 


The following table shows actual ex- 
pense paid from federal funds: 


1943-44 1944-45 


Instructor $252 $294 
Janitor 42 49 
Communication 10 10 
Supplies 126 147 
Repair and mainte- 
nance (equipment) 38 10 
Liability insurance 35 
New equipment..... 400 
Total cost $868 $545 


Greater service was given in 1944-45 
at less cost than in 1943-44. No new 
equipment was purchased and the budg- 
et was reduced. 

Many implications could be made in 
comparing one year with the other. 
More figures would be tiring so the 
writer will assume the reader will make 
any other comparisons that may seem 
advisable. 

The success of this work was due large- 
ly to the following: 

1. Mailing notice of course well in ad- 
vance. 

2. Making personal visit to home of 
prospective enrollee. 

3. Mailing monthly news letter and 
announcements. 

4. Hiring a competent instructor. 

5. Keeping a work sheet on each job 
to show hours of work, materials or parts 
used, and cost to farmer as compared 
with repairman’s price. 

6. Having good tools kept in order and 
in good condition. 

7. Providing a warm well-lighted shop. 

8. Providing a friendly but business- 
like atmosphere. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
this work was started as a wartime emer- 
gency, but it must be continued in peace- 
time as a community service. It is hoped 
that boards of education and state and 
vocational authorities will see fit to offer 
financial aid to carry on this service. 
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Form Mechanics 


R. W. CLINE 


Farm-Shop Activities of a Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture* 
HALVER SKINNER, Teacher, Garland, Utah 


A BRIEF description of our school may 
be of interest as background for this dis- 
cussion. The Bear River High School 
has an enrollment of 750 all-day students 
who come from some 20 rural commu- 
nities ranging in population from 50 to 
2,000, with a substantial number of oc- 
cupations other than farming. The high- 
school department of agriculture has 
three teachers, one full-time and two 
who give five-sixths of their time to agri- 
culture during the school term and full- 
time during the summer. This depart- 
ment serves about 125 students. 

Our farm-mechanics program for 
high-school boys in the past year has 
been somewhat regimented. The instruc- 
tion has been planned for the group as a 
whole. In some cases we have had all 
boys repairing a mower, whether they 
had mowers or not. The interest and 
motivation under such conditions does 
not always reach the highest point. 

Our philosophy in agriculture as it 
pertains to farm mechanics has changed 
considerably as a result of our experi- 
ence. We believe more emphasis should 
be given to skills in the earlier years of 
the all-day program. Application of these 
skills should be made so far as possible 
in terms of projects in the home and on 
the farm. Some consideration must be 
given to sequence of arrangement of 
farm-mechanics enterprises determined 
by difficulty of skill, time of season, in- 
terest of the boy, and need on the farm, 
determined by a survey and observations 
of the instructor from time to time. The 
emphasis on work done on the farm 
should be increased year by year with 
the final objective of “‘a farm shop on 
every farm.” 


All-Day Course 


This year we are changing our whole 
course of study to conform to a change in 
our philosophy. We are taking the posi- 
tion that the course of study should be 
determined quite largely from a survey of 
individual farms. Our procedure for 
working out surveys is as follows: The 
teacher takes a “survey form” to the 
individual farm and with the help of the 
boy, the mother, and the dad, important 
information is secured about the farm 
and the home. With this information 
and after careful consultation with all 
concerned, the boy makes his first de- 
cisions on his farming program including 
production projects, improvement proj- 
ects and improved practices. He revises 
this program from time to time as he 
studies the units of instruction. 

From survey data and the specific 
plans of the boys, the teacher works out 


*Excerpts from a paper presented at the Pacific Re- 
ional Conference on Agricultural Education, Boise, 
daho, August 15, 1945. 


a course of study for each class as a whole. 
The class instruction is confined for the 
most part to the problems which are 
common to all the boys. The class may 
be divided into a number of smaller 
groups for individual instruction based 
on needs. The farm-shop program of each 
boy is planned in terms of the skills he 
needs and the things he wants to do. 

Interpreted in terms of a class of 30 
boys, this means possibly 10 boys are all 
concerned with the repair of a mower. 
It does not necessarily mean, however, 
that those same boys will have common 
problems for the whole year. It will be 
necessary to regroup the students in the 
shop in order to satisfy the individual 
needs of boys, and at the same time pre- 
serve some degree of continuity in in- 
struction. It is understood that the 
school shop is only one part of the shop 
work of the boy. We make an effort to 
get a substantial part of the shop work 
done on the home farm. To encourage 
work at home, cooperative projects are 
conducted by the group. For example; 
each year we buy 400 to 600 gallons of 
paint cooperatively for use on farm- 
stead buildings. The use of the power 
paint sprayer has been a great help on 
this program. 

This procedure for organizing the in- 
struction places more emphasis on the 
actual work on the farm instead of adapt- 
ing the farm-mechanics instruction to a 
‘“*hand-me-down” program. As a result 
of our experience over a period of years 
we are convinced that this procedure is 
a step in the right direction for our farm 
boys. 


Young-Farmer Program 


It is becoming more difficult year by 
year for the young boy to get established 
in farming. Machinery and equipment 
will play a more important part in farm- 
ing as time passes. The average all-day 
boy graduating from high school is not 
equipped with acquired skills or ex- 
perience to do all the mechanical work 
on the average farm. A post-high-school 
instruction program must be continued 
on a year-round basis even tho the boys 
meet less frequently. 

A live and wide-awake teacher of 
agriculture should know by the time a 
boy graduates from the high school 
whether he expects to follow farming as 
an occupation. It is our theory at Bear 
River that the first essential of successful 
farm work is the cooperative work of the 
group itself. Farm boys must learn early 
in the game that they must help them- 
selves. Organization is the only answer 
to this problem. The Young Farmers 
Association, properly interpreted, should 
be the means of securing this organiza- 
tion. As we proceed from the first year 


in high school to the adult instruction, 
we feel that increased emphasis should 
be given to organization and cooperative 
effort. In order to organize the out-of- 
school group into a Young Farmer 
chapter, the teacher should know what 
farm boys in the community need this 
work. This calls for continued contact 
with farm boys in the community who 
are interested in farming. The boys 
should be organized with the under- 
standing that it is their organization and 
that, thru cooperation, they can better 
themselves socially and economically. 
One factor is not without the other. Our 
experience teaches us that organization 
is the first essential to cooperation, and 
cooperation is the first step in an efficient 
farming program. The following is an 
example of a cooperative project by the 
Young Farmer group in my community. 


Cooperative Project of Y.F.A. 


In the beginning of a Young Farmer 
course, a number of problems were listed 
which were common to the group. One 
of the major projects was the construc- 
tion of a community potato storage pit. 
Labor, lumber and other materials were 
needed. The Young Farmer group went 
into the forest, purchased a timber per- 
mit for lumber, cut the necessary logs, 
had them sawed for the construction of 
the potato structure which would house 
50 carloads of potatoes. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to inspect the best 
pits in Idaho. A plan was adopted with 
provision for 50 bins, each bin to have a 
capacity of one freight car. All labor was 
provided by the Young Farmer group. 
The potato pit was constructed accord- 
ing to plans and put into use. 

Last fall, the saving on potatoes alone 
justified the building of this storage pit. 
After harvesting the potatoes it was 
found that some of them were frozen 
during an early frost, so the boys con- 
structed a very fine potato grader and 
washer which saved time and potatoes. 
Twelve carloads of potatoes were sal- 
vaged and saved as a result of this co- 
operative effort. 

I have described this one project. to 
show what can be done thru an organized 
instruction program. This is but one of 
many examples which might be given in 
the accomplishments of a Young Farm- 
er program. 


Adult Program 


Without question the biggest challenge 
that has come to our department has 
been the Food Production War Train- 
ing program. The adult farmer in our 
locality has not been in the habit of 
looking to the school shop as a place for 
help and a solution to many of his prob- 
lems. But, in my judgment, the adult 
porgram is here to stay. We have started 
a program in adult farm mechanics 
which cannot stop. 

The following summary will indicate 
the reaction of farmers in our service 
area to this type of instruction: 
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for Veterans 


W. HOWARD MARTIN, 
State Supervisor, Burlington, Vt. 


Provipinc educational services to 
veterans who seek to become established 
in farming is a rceent addition to the pro- 
gram of work in many departments of 
vocational agriculture. Basically, the 
services needed differ little from those 
which should be provided for any young 
farmer group. 

Locating and evaluating opportunities 
to farm is generally accepted as one of 
the most common and vital problems. 
Teachers having long periods of service 
in a community may be familiar with 
opportunities to farm and most teachers 
have had some training in evaluating 
farming opportunities. However, in the 
majority of instances there is a great 
need for additional information on farm- 
ing opportunties. 

No generally satisfactory scheme for 
securing, recording and organizing such 
data has been evolved. A record card 


This “victory” manure loader is one of more than 30 that were constructed by the farmers for this purpose is now being tried in 
and young farmers of the short courses conducted by the teachers of agriculture of Garland, selected departments in Vermont and is 
Utah High School, H. M. Skinner in charge. It is this type of shop course instruction that reproduced herewith. 

will retain its popularity and demand following the incentives of the war period Some of the data—Items 1, 2, 4, 8, 


Summary of Accomplishments 
Number of courses conducted. ..... 42 
Number of special instructors... ... 15 
Number enrolled in all classes... . . 889 
a a er 564 
Total number of different individuals 

WIR alain et aa aglaseme 325 
Number of kinds of machinery and 

equipment constructed.......... 36 


Number of types of machines repaired 15 
Amount of increase in value . $34,072.95 


Cost of materials.......... 12,850.44 
Net increase of value to 
SEE rere $21,222.51 


With this type of program, the teach- 
er of agriculture becomes not only a 
teacher but a trainer of community 
leaders and a supervisor. He can no 
longer do all the work if he directs the 
program for Future Farmers, young 
farmers, and adult farmers. 

We will never reach the point where 
the farmer has solved all his problems. 
This holds true for the mechanical as 
well as other aspects of farm life. The 
high school should offer organized in- 
struction to groups of farmers in the 
local community. The guiding principle 
should be to help the farmer to help 
himself. 

A school shop catering to the service 
needs of the individual farmer and a 
teacher of agriculture doing the work of 
the community blacksmith have no 
place in our program. We have followed 
the practice of using an advisory com- 
mittee of five farmers. We consult with 
these men concerning all our major 
problems. They are a great help to the 
program. The teacher of agriculture is 
foolish to attempt to stand alone in 
mapping out his program. He needs the 
help of public-spirited, successful farm- 
ers in deciding what shall be taught and 
be given proper direction to the develop- 
ment of the various agricultural enter- 
prises in the district. 

Finally, let me say that we must have 
balance in our program. Time and at- 
tention must be given to all groups—the 
Future Farmers, the young farmers, and 
the adult farmers. 


and 10 (in large part)—have been secured 
from the A.A.A. office of the county and 


Education is guided growth. In spite _ will be supplemented by the teacher of 
of diplomas and degrees, the best-edu- agriculture from other sources. It is 
cated individual is the one who keeps planned to build up the complete record 
growing and makes wholesome adjust- for each farm in the area over a period of 
ments to worthy life situations. years which will be co-ordinated with 


maps of the area, especially those of the 


Youth has the forward look—old age Soil Conservation Service. 
the backward look. How old are you? States that are using other records 


should report their results. 


OPPORTUNITY RECORD 
FARM FAMILY ESTABLISHMENT 


1. Owner 


2. Address 3. Code No. 


4. Located 


5. Soil Type 


x) Towa —ee 
6. Land Class 7. Type Road 


8. Acreage: Total 


» Cropland » Open Pasture , Wood Lot 


—Apple Orchard 


» Other 9. Number of buckets hung 


10. Livestock: (1) 


[Bate of Record) (Wate of Record) 


Head Total Production Head Total Production 


(a) Dairy cows 


(b) Dairy heifers 


(c) Dairy bulls 


(d) Horses 


(¢) Sheep 


(f£) Swine 


(g) Chickens 


(h) Hens 


(i) Other 


VALUES, SERVICES, AND FACILITIES FOR FARMING AND FARM FAMILY LIVING 


11. Services: R. F. D. Phone Electricity School Bus 

12. Farm Home has: Furnace , bath » Funning water Rooms 

13. Farm Barn has: Electricity » cement stable , running water 

14. General Condition and Appearance is, Above Equal Below average 

15. Assessed Valuation: Real Estate Personal 

16. Other 

17. CURRENT STATUS 
Sale Rental Placement record — remarks 
Price Terms Record of current ownership 

Q@)_ 

(2) 

@) 

(4) 

6) 
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E. B. KNIGHT 


Farm and Home Accidents Are Costly 


WILLIAM F. HALL, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Farm and home 
accidents in an 
area covering ap- 
proximately a 
fourth of Lancaster 
County, Pennsyl- 
vania, resulted in 
10 deaths between 
March 1, 1944 and 
February 28, 1945, 
a cooperative sur- 
vey made by 
F.F.A. chapters 
and 4-H Clubs, has 
disclosed. 

The survey committee consisted of W. 
B. Rentschler, adviser to the Garden 
Spot Chapter F.F.A., chairman, assist- 
ant county agent M. M. Smith, repre- 
senting agricultural extension, and Amos 
Miller, representing rural youth. Reports 
of accidents were made by the members 
of five F.F.A. chapters and the 4-H Clubs 
in the area surveyed. The form for re- 
cording accidents provided for 19 items 
of data. The major items will be sug- 
gested by the summarization below. 

At least three factors stimulated the 
committee to make the survey. First, 
agriculture in Lancaster County em- 
ploys about 16 out of every 100 persons 
14 years of age or over who are gain- 
fully employed, according to the Federal 
Census of 1940. Secondly, safety regula- 
tions are not applied to agricultural 
operations as they are to the manufac- 
turing industry. Thirdly, increasing 
emphasis is being given to the applica- 
tion of safety-first measures to agricul- 
tural operations. 


Wn. F. Hall 


These factors suggest that the com- 
mittee had as an ultimate objective of 
the survey something more far-reaching 
than the what, when, how, and why of 
accidents, the more immediate objec- 
tive. The data gathered are being used 
to focus attention on the serious conse- 
quences of farm accidents in an effort to 
promote farm- and home-safety pro- 
grams more effectively. 


Nature and Extent of Accidents 


The data covering 171 accidents for 
the year are thought-provoking indeed. 
Their causes, their cost in terms of hours 
lost, and money spent for medical care, 
and their outcome are all indicated in 
the accompanying table. 

The 10 lives lost are, of course, the 
greatest cost of these 171 accidents for 
the year covered. It is idle to speculate, 
however, just how serious this loss in 
lives is to agriculture or to society in 
general. The cost for medical care, 
$4,013 for the 171 accidents, is signifi- 
cant also. This was at a rate of more than 
$23 per accident. The total work hours 
lost on account of the accidents are, 
however, much greater in their signifi- 
cance than the costs for medical care. 
The 19,880 work hours lost equal 1988 
10-hour days, or the every-day-of-the- 
year employment of one man for about 
five and one-half years. 

If the cost in time for the 171 accidents 
is transmuted to the requirements of spe- 
cific agricultural enterprises in the coun- 
ty, as shown by actual farm accounts 
records the costs become even more 


TABLE I—Nature and Extent of Accidents 


Cost of Death and 
Causes Pe Son Percent a. ee — Permanent 
re Injury 
Tractors 36 21.0 7,680 $1,021.00 | 1—Starting 
tractor in 
gear. 
Farm Machinery 24 14.5 3,696 449.50 | 1—Corn 
picker; and 
1 arm lost. 
Falls 35 20.5 4,345 1,165.50 rr obacco 
s 
Animals 13 8.0 335 611.00 | 3—Horses, 
2; Bull, 1; 
and 1 perma- 
nent injury. 
Tools 18 10.0 976 143.50 | none 
Falling Objects 17 10.0 2,021 224.00 | none 
Stepping on Objects 5 3.0 27 13.00 | 1—Lockjaw 
Miscellaneous 23 13.0 800 386.00 | 2—Gas 
burned, 1; 
truck 
accident, 1. 
Totals 171 100 19,880 $4,013.50 | 10 deaths; 
. 1 arm lost; 
1 permanent 
injury. 


striking. For example, 1,129,600 pounds 
of milk might have been produced in 
the 19,880 work hours lost. For, if one 
cow requires 141 man hours per year, 
the production of 141 8,000-pound cows 
was sacrificed for want of available labor. 
Again, the records show that 153 man 
hours are required yearly for every 100 
laying hens producing 120 eggs per hen. 
Thus, if the 171 accidents had somehow 
been prevented, the 19,880 man hours 
saved could have been used to produce 
130,000 dozen of eggs. In terms of their 
effects on general farming enterprises, 
the accidents were also very costly. In 
Lancaster County 6,624 man hours of 
labor per year are required to operate 
one 61-acre farm with 24 animal units. 
Three farms totaling 183 acres and 72 
animal units could, therefore, have been 
operated with the man hours lost thru 
the accidents. 

These are data which may not be 
ignored nor even dismissed lightly. Their 
implications are serious wherever the 
place and whatever the time. They are 
doubly so for an area so rich in agricul- 
ture as Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
at a time when maximum agricultural 
production was never more imperative. 
But other similar studies in other areas 
thruout the nation will be necessary in 
order that a full realization by people 
everywhere of the costly nature of farm 
accidents may lead to action resulting in 
their reduction to a marked degree. * 

The survey form follows. 


Farm and Home Accident Report 


PPB 6 55 eds Township........ 
Name of person injured.............. 
Part of Goty MNES... . 2 
ek . , EE eee ee ee 
Date of accident... .. Time of day.... 
Was Bet GIG GIVEN. sn os cece cae 
Se SS Sear ere re 
Do you have a first aid kit........... 
What was the cause of the accident... . 


How much time was lost as a result of 
Tie RS i hoo pate cist ys ode 
reer rie Work clock hours. 

What was the cost of medical service (if 
ng RE CE Pear OP rete fe 
Could this accident have been prevented 
Explain how you would prevent a simi- 
pS ere ere’ Pee ree oe 


Think! Be careful today and you will be 
here tomorrow. Safety first! 


* The Farm Division of the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, has re- 
cently made a valuable contribution to the promo- 
tion of programs for farm safety. At the eit 
of leaders in agricultural education and F.F.A. 
chapter advisers, the Council has published ‘“‘F.F.A. 
Chapter Farm me Suggestions,” obtainable on 
request from the address above. 
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Non-High-School Youth 
G. F. EKSTROM, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Asrupyof farm 
boys and girls, re- 
cently made at the 
University of Min- 
nesota, includes 
some information 
of interest to work- 
ers in agricultural 
education. This 
study was prompt- 
ed by an analysis 
of the population 
census which 
showed the rank of 
the state in the per- 
centage of white farm children in school, 
16 and 17 years of age, to be 47th for the 
boys and 3ist for the girls. Data were 
obtained on the farm graduates from the 
eighth grade, 1941-44 inclusive, in the 
two counties which had the lowest per- 
centages of 16- and 17-year-olds in school 
in 1940. 

The two counties present differing 
situations in many respects. In the one, 
Sibley, the population is largely of 
German descent, and in the other, 
Morrison, German and Polish back- 
grounds are equally prominent. In the 
former there are eight elementary paro- 
chial schools sponsored by the Luthern 
church, and in the latter the Catholic 
church operates elementary schools in 
three rural areas and two in the city of 
Little Falls. In both counties the families 
are large with an average for those sur- 
veyed of 5.3 and 6.5 children. 


The Graduates 


G. F. Ekstrom 


In Sibley County the percentage of 
farm graduates from the eighth grade, 
during the four years, who subsequently 
entered high school or other secondary 
schools was 69.3 and in Morrison County 
the percentage was 59.8. 

Nearly all of the graduates from public 
elementary schools located in towns and 
cities entered high school, whereas only 
57 percent of the graduates from rural 
schools proceeded beyond the eighth 
grade. The percentage of graduates from 
parochial schools who continued was 
67.1 percent. 

It was impossible, at the time data for 
this study were collected, to trace all of 
the drop-outs which will have been re- 
corded for the pupils who graduated 
from the eighth grade during the four 
previous years and afterwards entered 
high school. Even so the percentages of 
graduates who were in high school as of 
that time had been reduced to 59.6 per- 
cent in Sibley County and 45.8 percent 
in Morrison County. Aside from the 
proportions of the graduates who failed 
to enter or to remain in school there was 
a number of pupils in each county who 
failed permanently the eighth-grade ex- 
aminations or for other reasons did not 
graduate from the elementary school. 

Data tabulated for the pupils who 
passed the State Board examinations in 
1941 and who logically would be seniors 
in high school in 1944-45, show that the 
persons who subsequently entered and 
remained in high school made higher 
scores, as a group, than those who did not 


Study Made With Financial Assistance From Re- 
search Funds of the Graduate School at the Univer- 
of Minnesota. 


enter or those who entered and later with- 
drew from high school. 

The failure to attend high school fol- 
lows the educational pattern of older 
brothers and sisters. Of 736 older chil- 
dren in the families 115 did not complete 
the eighth grade and only 138 proceeded 
beyond the eighth grade. 

The majority of the boys and girls have 
not made a definte occupational choice. 
In fact, the youngsters as yet have but 
little preference as to occupations except 
that a number of the boys expect to be 
farmers. 

Only a small proportion of the grad- 
uates have plans for additional schooling 
of a formal nature. On the other hand 
many of them (45 boys and 28 girls from 
41 percent of the graduates in Morrison 
County) are interested in the possibility 
of attending short courses covering a 
variety of subjects. The interests of the 
boys tend toward mechanics and agri- 
culture and those of the girls toward 
homemaking and commercial subjects. 


Reasons for Not Entering High School 


The principal reasons given by the 
eighth-grade graduates for not entering 
high school were: 1. They were needed 
at home. 2. They did not care for school. 
3. Transportation was not accessible. 

The superintendents are inclined to 
feel that the children and their parents 
use the point of being needed at home as 
an excuse rather than as a reason for not 
going to high school. The administrators 
are inclined also to believe that the lack 
of parental encouragement is more of a 
factor than is implied by the reactions 
of the children. 

The factor of distance from high school 
as related to registration is shown in the 
Little Falls district, which has the largest 
area of any high school in the two counties. 
During the four-year period 70 percent 
of the graduates located within a radius 
of five miles entered high school while 
only 38.1 percent in the 5-20 mile zone 
proceeded beyond the eighth grade. 
Again, in this area, 71.1 percent termi- 
nation at the eighth grade was noted for 
graduates in townships not served by 
busses as contrasted to 35.8 percent ter- 
mination where busses operated. 


Drop-Outs From High School, 
Morrison County 


Of 391 farm boys and girls who com- 
pleted the eighth grade in 1941, 264 
entered high school. By January, 1945, 
121 or 37.3 percent of the registrants had 
withdrawn. This was during the senior 
year for those remaining in school. A 
majority of the drop-outs left high school 
in the ninth grade, and about two-thirds 
of the drop-outs in this grade failed to 
finish the year. 

A distribution for the drop-outs, made 
by the superintendents or principals and 
based on grade marks where such were 
available, included approximately one- 
half of both sexes in the third quartile. 
Little relationship between the intelli- 
gence quotients and the quartiles in 
which the drop-outs were placed as their 
achievement in school. 

Two reasons for the withdrawals from 
high school, as given by the pupils when 
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leaving or as assigned by the adminis- 
trators, stand out—lack of interest and 
lack of parental encouragement. The 
proportion of boys finding it necessary to 
leave school to do outside work was 
larger than that for the girls. 

In the matter of personal character- 
istics a lack of social adjustability was 
observed in more than one-half of those 
who withdrew. A majority of the pupils 
were considered to be moderately in- 
dustrious, and poor study habits were 
placed before this trait as a reason for 
unsatisfactory work. 

The cultural influences of the homes 
from which the drop-outs came tend to 
be poor. Likewise the parental attitude 
toward continued education was not one 
of strong encouragement. 


Suggestions Made by Superintendents 


The suggestions made by school super- 
intendents for increasing registrations in 
high school were essentially those listed. 

1. Extension of transportation 

2. Acquainting the public with the 
objectives and work of the secondary 
school 

3. A program of orientation beginning 
in the elementary upper grades. 

4. Additional state aids including those 
for transporting pupils 

5. Diversified offerings 

6. Expansion of plant facilities, where 
needed 

7. Service to closed rural districts 

Some of the suggestions made by the 
superintendents for reducing drop-outs 
from high school are similar to those ad- 
vocated for encouraging registration, 
viz: (1) more appreciation for the value 
of a high-school education, (2) extension 
of bus routes, (3) mandatory payment of 
transportation costs by local districts 
and (4) more diversified offerings. Other 
suggestions were: 

1. Improvement of pupil preparation 
in the elementary school 

2. More freedom in choice of subjects, 
particularly in the ninth grade 

3. More functional course content 

4. Extension of compulsory attendance 


e 
5. Guidance 


Implications for Agricultural Education 


1. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
have closer contacts with farm families 
than school administrators and other 
teachers. They are in a strategic position 
to help raise the prestige of education in 
the community to the point where gradu- 
ation from high school is upheld as a 
minimum standard. 

2. A program of functional guidance 
is essential in helping pupils make ad- 
justments and decisions. 

3. The offerings of the high school 
should be sufficiently broad to meet the 
educational needs of the farm boys and 
girls included in the total enrollment. 

4. The instruction in vocational agri- 
culture must be sufficiently strong to 
attract pupils and to hold them in school. 

5. The public high school has an ob- 
ligation to provide an extended program 
of part-time instruction for children who 
cannot be motivated to register as full- 
time students. The setting up of such an 
educational program constitutes a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the adminis- 
trator and other members of the staff in 
addition to the teachers of agriculture 
and home economics. 
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Future Farmers of America 


A. W. TENNEY 


Georgia F.F.A. Sponsors 
Pasture Improvement 


Tue Georgia Association of Future 
Farmers launched last fall a three-year 
pasture improvement contest and the 
results of the first year reveal that 1,770 
acres of pasture have been built by F.F.A. 
members who used standard recom- 
mended practices. 

The purpose of the state-wide contest 
is to develop an interest on the part of 
F.F.A. members in the importance of 
providing good permanent pastures, and 
to demonstrate the possibilities of a year- 
round grazing program in Georgia for 
livestock. During the first year of the 
contest, F.F.A. members have realized 
that, if livestock development is to have 
a full measure of success in improving 
Georgia agriculture, pasture develop- 
ment must come first in our considera- 
tion in order for young farmers and 
others to compete with producers of 
livestock in other sections of the country. 

Eighty-five chapters entered the con- 
test the first year. Prizes are to be 
awarded each consecutive year to high 
ranking individuals in each chapter, 
and a district prize to those four teachers 
of vocational agriculture who completed 
the best pasture program with F.F.A. 
members. 

The rules of the contest stated that at 
least four participants in each chapter 
must enter and carry out a pasture proj- 
ect with recommended practices of not 
less than one acre before the chapter 
members would be eligible for prizes; 
must keep a certified record and make a 
detailed report of work done; select land 
suitable for permanent pasture; and use 
standard recommended practices as ap- 
proved by AAA and experiment sta- 
tions, such as fertilization, seeding prac- 
tices, and land preparations. 

The practices followed by a majority 
of the participants were to clear land of 
all growth of weeds, briars, and bushes. 
Many, however, cleared off large trees. 


Fertilizer, consisting of approximately 
1,000 Ibs. of lime and 400 lbs. of super- 
phosphate, was applied. A number of 
members used 1,000. lbs. of basic slag, 
200 and 300 lbs. of complete fertilizer, 
and top-dressed with 100 Ibs. of nitrate 
soda. A complete seed mixture was 
sown. In north Georgia the mixture 
generally consisted of lespedeza, Dallas 
grass, and white Dutch. In the extreme 
northern part of the state, orchard, blue- 
grass, and Heard grass seed were added. 
Bermuda grass was sodded on several 
projects. F.F.A. members in south Geor- 
gia seeded mixtures of lespedeza, Dallas 
grass, white Dutch, and carpet grass. A 
total of 38,768 kudzu crowns were 
planted by F.F.A. members for tempo- 
rary grazing. 

The following teachers’ of agriculture 
in Georgia won top honors and each 
received a cash prize of $75: Southwest 
Georgia—E. B. West, Sumner High 
School; Southeast Georgia—E. W. Gra- 
ham, Millen High School; Northeast 
Georgia—J. L. McMullan, Martin In- 
stitute, Jefferson; and Northwest Georgia 
—W. R. Moseley, Mary Persons High 
School, Forsyth. 

Prizes for individual members of each 
chapter were: first, $7.50 and second, 
$5. Prizes were donated by a commer- 
cial concern interested in the develop- 
ment of good pastures.—T. G. Walters 


The first issue of the F.F.A. Manual, 
thru an error, carried the National Farm 
Boy Creed instead of the Future Farmer 
Creed as written by E. M. Tiffany, and 
adopted at the Third National Conven- 
tion of the F.F.A. 


F.F.A. 


The National F.F.A. House of Dele- 
gates in their Third Convention session 
adopted a ruling that no Future Farmer 
could be raised to the degree of State 
Farmer and to the degree of American 
Farmer in the same school year. 

t 


Coventry Chapter 
Activities Contest 


SEVERAL years ago the Coventry 
Chapter of Future Farmers of America 
felt that there was a real need for some 
type of activity which would bring about 
the development of higher standards in 
farming programs. To motivate this, 
small awards were given for the three 
outstanding projects each year. 


However, this was not felt to be ade- 
quate, so two years ago there was de- 
veloped around the chapter program of 
work a contest that would more fully 
meet the needs of the pupil and build 
a stronger F.F.A. It was further desired 
that the contest would be educational 
and interesting, and would create the 
desire within the student to be contin- 
ually searching for higher ambitions. 

To accomplish this objective, we de- 
veloped the contest around the following 
points: 1. Farming programs, 2. Coop- 
erative activities, 3. Community service, 
4. Leadership, 5. Earnings and savings, 
6. Conduct of meeting, 7. Scholarship, 
and 8. Recreational activities. 


In the operation of the contest the 
student as well as the adviser keeps an 
account of his activities. When regular 
project visits are made, any questions 
concerning the activities are discussed 
and completed jobs are entered on the 
individual’s score card. 


In my 12 years of teaching experience 
I have never found anything that has 
aroused the interest and enthusiasm of 
the students as this contest has done. 

Participation in this has helped not 
only to educate the individual but also 
to put into operation those farming 
practices which should be encouraged 
on the farm thru the supplementary farm 
practices. It is a sincere hope that each 
student will be more worthy and better 
able to take his place in the community. 

The writer failed to name the state in 
which Coventry is located—W.F:S. 


Another state-wide project 


by Georgia teachers of vocational agriculture is in pasture improvement. Several thousand acres of 


sponsored 
permanent pastures will be built each year by the vocational boys and their teachers. At the state conference last summer the teachers 
visited the pasture projects at Jefferson, Georgia, J. L. McMullen, Instructor. Senator Russell made the tour with the teachers. Senator 
Russell stands center before the group and Mr. McMullen at his left 
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Mr. Howard Tooley, Director of Special Activities, War Finance Division, United States 

Treasury Department, presents to George C. Fry, National F.F.A. Student Secretary, a 

citation for distinguished services rendered by the Future Farmers of America in behalf of 

the war finance program. In food production, in war services, and in financial investments, 

the total contribution of all the Future Farmers reaches such proportion as to win the ad- 

miration of their friends and to bring forth a feeling of pride and satisfaction on the part of 
the boys themselves 


Future Farmers Receive 
Citation From U. S. 


Treasury 


Memoers of the Future Farmers of 
American have been honored by a cita- 
tion from the United States Treasury 
Department. The citation was presented 
“For distinguished services rendered in 
behalf of the War Finance Program.” 

Buying War Bonds and Stamps has 
been one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the F.F.A. organization during 
the war. Chapters and members have 
purchased more than $8,000,000 worth 
of War Bonds. Money for these Bonds was 
earned from the farming programs con- 
ducted by these active farm boys. Forty- 
thousand dollars worth of War Bonds 
have been purchased by the national 
F.F.A. organization. When it is realized 
that funds in the national F.F.A. treasury 
were obtained from dues of 10c per mem- 
ber this transaction tells a story of work, 
thrift, and patriotism. In cooperation 
with the U. S. Treasury Department, 
members have sold more than $8,000,000 
worth of War Bonds in rural America. 

The citation received from the Treas- 
ury Department is the second special 
recognition that has been given to the 
Future Farmers of America. The War 
Production Board previously gave a cer- 
tificate to the organization “‘In acknowl- 
edgment of meritorious services rendered 
in behalf of the National Scrap Harvest.” 

F.F.A. members have been serving 
effectively in a number of different ways 
during the war. Over 150,000 are in the 
armed forces of our country. Members 
of the organization on the home front 
have been active in other ways; such as 
repairing of farm machinery, construc- 
tion of needed equipment, and produc- 
tion of food for freedom. Future Farmers 
and their friends thruout the United 
States take justifiable pride in their war- 
time achievements. 


Old Gold and National Blue were 
adopted as official F.F.A. colors at the 
Second National Convention, 1939. 


The plow donated by John Deere to 
the national organization of F.F.A. to 
be used by the national officers in their 
official meetings is of solid silver. 

— —FFA— — 

The J. A. Linke award, a cherry 
plaque made by Past National Adviser 
Linke, made its first appearance in 1942. 
This award goes to the local F.F.A. 
chapter which furnishes the Star Farmer 
of America. 

— —FFA— — 

The 1938 F.F.A. Convention went on 
record favoring a national F.F.A. camp 
and set aside $6,000 for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly 22 acres of land for a camp 
site were purchased in 1939, and an ad- 
ditional six acres of adjoining land was 
purchased in 1940. The camp is located 
214 miles from Mt. Vernon in Virginia, 
and about 14 miles from Washington, 
D. C. on Number 1 Highway. Thru a 
special act of the Virginia Legislature 
in 1940 it was made possible for the na- 
tional organization of F.F.A. to lease 
George Washington’s old grist mill which 
adjoins the camp site, thereby making the 
camp more valuable by including an 
appropriate and interesting shrine. Vir- 
ginia spent the sum of $60,000 in re- 
storing the old mill in 1932. The mill was 
open to the public June 15, 1941, under 
the auspices of the national organiza- 
tion of F.F.A. An admission charge of 
10 cents was made, except to F.F.A. 
members staying at the national F.F.A. 
camp that year, and they were admitted 
free. The mill was kept open during the 
summer. Both the F.F.A. camp and the 
old grist mill are closed for the duration. 
The national organization of F.F.A. 
has Spent on the national F.F.A. camp 
from June 9, 1939 to September 15, 
1943, for capital outlay—land, build- 
ings, permanent improvements, a total 
of $27,728.80. 

— -FFA— — 

The F.F.A. Fundamentals Banner was 
designed by W. A. Ross and adopted in 
1935. The fundamentals set forth on the 
banner are: Leadership, Co-operation, 
Character, Scholarship, Sportsmanship, 
Recreation, Service, Thrift, Patriotism, 
Citizenship, and Improved Agriculture. 
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New Farmers Can Food 
for Europe 


S. B. SIMMONS, Teacher-Trainer, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Eary in July, Dr. W. T. Spanton, 
Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service, wrote all state advisers of New 
Farmers of America, asking the various 
state associations to sponsor a canned- 
food program for the destitute families 
in Europe. This opportunity for altru- 
istic service was presented to a group of 
about 50 teachers and New Farmers who 
were at the college of agriculture in 
July to take part in a sectional contest 
for New Farmers. The goal set by this 
group was 10,000 cans to be delivered 
here at the college when the men came 
to the first Junior Dairy Cattle Show on 
September 20. By Spetember 21 the 
chapters had sent in over 19,000 cans 
with more to be shipped. W. J. Fisher, 
adviser of the Graham chapter, which 
led with a total of 1,232 cans, says that 
his boys had a goal of 1,500 cans and 
that they are not going to stop until they 
reach the goal and possibly reach 2,000 
cans. 

Of our 93 chapters, 16 were unable to 
deliver their shipments on time due to 
flooded highways. When all reports are 
in it is expected that the total will ap- 
proach 25,000 cans. 

In promoting the project after it was 
planned, chapters announced their plans 
in the community papers and appeals 
were made for help from various local 
groups. Some civic clubs paid for as many 
as 1,500 cans; some churches and parent- 
teacher groups purchased cans; likewise 
many individuals and business concerns. 
In a number of communities one day per 
week was set aside for community can- 
ning and the war relief program. In 
many departments New Farmers and 
New Homemakers brought in the food 
and canned it under the direction of their 
vocational teachers. 

The youth really enjoyed rendering 
this service to their unknown European 
allies, and they appreciated the support 
given their project by the superintendents 
of schools, the principals, the teachers, 
and others. 

A number of chapters in the state have 
no canneries. However, this limitation 
did not prevent them from taking part. 
In several cases the classes presented the 
cause to the people of the community 
and as a result several hundred cans of 
commercial canned food were purchased 
and donated. 

The Collegiate chapter also had a 
part in the program. They secured from 
the merchants here in Greensboro boxes 
in which about 10,000 cans will be 
packed and shipped by truck to Keyport, 
New Jersey. The canned food was 
brought to the college at the time of our 
cattle show which was attended by a 
large number of educators, farmers, and 
businessmen. Among these was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor L. Y. Ballentine, who com- 
mented to our Supervisor Roy H. Thom- 
as, “This splendid effort not only evi- 
dences the program of community can- 
neries thruout the state but proves that 
our citizens are always ready to coop; 
erate in all patriotic enterprises.” 

A letter high in praise of the attain- 
ment of the several chapters and depart- 
ments was received from Dan A. West, 
executive director of the project. 
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Book Review 


Shopwork on the 
Farm, by Mack M. 
Jones, pp. 486, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 
published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 
New York. List 
price $2.24. Deals 
simply and directly 
with tools and ma- 
terials, operation, 
and processes, 
rather than with 
jobs or projects. 
Emphasis is placed upon correct methods 
together with the underlying reasons; for 
only by understanding the why can a 
student master a subject or use acquired 
knowledge in the solution of his own 
problems. Generous use of illustrations 
shows the proper methods of using tools 
and performing the basic shop opera- 
tions. The text also includes many sum- 
marized lists of practical points on vari- 
ous topics, and each chapter closes with 
a list of suggested jobs and projects. The 
book is intended primarily for the use of 
students of vocational agriculture and 
other farm youth, and for college students 
taking their first course in shopwork. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture will 
find this text of value in carrying on 
their instructional work in farm me- 
chanics. 


A. P. Davidson 


Rural Youth of America 


Ar THE annual conference of the 
Youth Section, American Country Life 
Association, held at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, last October, nearly 300 young 
people were in attendance as delegates 
from 57 youth groups in 19 states. The 
program included workshops in eight 
different areas in whieh those partici- 
pating might receive benefit, and hud- 
dles arranged for groups of about 15 in 
which, under selected leadership, each 
group discussed, on one day, ‘““My Club 
and My Community” and, another day, 
‘My Community and the World.” The 
huddles were preceded by open discus- 
sion and followed by reports and ques- 
tions directed to the discussion leader. 
Special speakers, vespers, campfires, 
candlelight service, and business sessions 
rounded out the conference. Most sig- 
nificant in the business session was the 
action by the conference to sever rela- 
tionships with the American Country 
Life Association and operate under a 
new constitution. An advisory committee 
will be selected with one representative 
from each of several organizations in- 
terested in the activities and services of 
rural youth. 

Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick was continued 
as secretary to the executive committee. 
The next conference will probably be 
held at the University of Wisconsin. 

Not a single Young Farmers Associa- 
tion was represented by a delegate. Many 
Future Farmers and former members 
were there as delegates—mostly of Rural 
Youth groups. This is a conference that 
should be attended by young farmers. 
State supervisors should plan to assure 
representation next year. 

Your editor was a special delegate 
representing the American Vocational 
Association. 


What a Record! 


THE seven sons of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Giacomini of Humboldt. Calif., have 
just achieved, in Future Farmers of 
America honors, a record which has 
never been equaled in the 17-year history 
of the national organization of students 
of high-school vocational agriculture. 

Future Farmer awards are based on 
success in farming, rural leadership, 
school and community service, thrift, 
scholarship, and other requirements. The 
highest state honor, known as the “State 
Farmer” degree, goes to about 1 percent 
of the 8,000 members in California; the 
highest national honor called the “‘Amer- 
ican Farmer” degree to less than one 
applicant for each 1,000 members among 
the quarter-million in the United States. 

Today, every one of the seven Gia- 
comini boys holds the State Farmer de- 
gree, the youngest two having been 
awarded the honor at the state F.F.A. 
convention here late in October; and 
four of the seven have reached the 
American Farmer honor, the last of the 
four getting his award at the national 
F.F.A. convention at Kansas City earlier 
in the month. 

This “‘grand slam”’ tops the record of 
any previous family and is unique in that 
every one of the boys developed and 
maintained an outstanding Future Farm- 
er dairy program, their herds being kept, 
even for the two of them in the naval air 
service. The seven boys and the father 
own about 300 head of high-quality 
dairy stock, many of them purebred, 
registered cattle. 

There are three well-kept farms, one 
owned and operated by the older son 
John, and the other two in father-sons 
partnerships. But each son has his own 
stock and receives the cream check and 
increase for his individual investment. 
This businesslike arrangement started 
when each boy, as a freshman in high- 
school vocational agriculture, began to 
develop his Future Farmer dairy enter- 
prise which has grown into the present 
large-scale operations. 

Six of the seven boys were presidents 
of their Future Farmer chapters at 
Fortuna or Ferndale high schools—the 
other was a vice-president. Several were 
presidents of the North Coast Future 
Farmer region. One was a state F.F.A. 
president and national vice-president, 
another a state vice-president, still an- 
other was a talented public speaker. 

None of the Giacomini boys has gone 
to college, each one having a full-time 
and profitable occupation of his own 
development and choosing, ready upon 
graduation from high school. Four of the 
boys are married. Those out of school 
are now leaders in Humboldt County 
dairy associations, the Grange, and the 
Young Farmer organization. The oldest 
boy is 27 years of age and the youngest 
17. There are also four girls. 

—George P. Couper. 


Copy, Copy, COPY!! 


Irs low tide in the copy department of 
the editor’s office. With 10 conscientious 
special editors writing here and there 
for copy, good copy, for the magazine, 
and then, failing, submitting their own 
articles occasionally as a last resort, the 
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nearly 6,000 teachers, teacher-trainers, 
and supervisors are not responding with 
even a minimum of copy for the maga- 
zine; hence this appeal and “filler.” 

I expressed myself frankly in the busi- 
ness meeting at Philadelphia and cov- 
ered the same thoughts in my report ap- 
pearing on the editorial page of the 
March issue. I suggest you turn to your 
files and read again that report. 

What is the explanation of this short- 
age? How dq you account for it? As a 
group, workers in agricultural education 
are rated professionally and, in their 
classroom preformance, both teachers 
and teacher-trainers are often given high 
praise. Why, then, do they not realize 
the value of exchanging ideas thru the 
columns of our magazine—ideas which 
they have found to be effective or theories 
which they believe to be sound? If any 
one is waiting to be invited to write, let 
him continue to wait. This magazine 
does not consider taking such action nec- 
essary to its purposes and service. Six 
thousand subscribers, and yet a scarcity 
of copy for the few columns which make 
up the magazine! Such things ought not 
to be. What are you going to do about it? 


BANQUET BANTER 


Toastmaster: I suppose I should take 
a vote now and ask you whether or not 
you want to enjoy yourself a little longer 
or hear a few remarks from ‘‘Prof.”’ I am 
afraid the vote might not be favorable, 
so I think I’ll call on him to make sure 
he gets a chance to sound off. I must tell 
you about Prof’s marriage, or more par- 
ticularly, what Mrs. Brown’s friends 
thought of her choice. You know, she 
had been teaching school some distance 
from home and naturally had a lot of 
good friends among the other teachers 
and in the town, and she invited some of 
them to the wedding. She really thought 
she had made quite a catch when she 
married Prof—I mean she thought that 
before they were married—and she was 
very much interested in what her school- 
teacher friends would think. They came 
to the wedding and saw what we boys 
have to look at everyday. Of course, they 
could have been frank at the reception 
and maybe they were; but anyhow, so I 
am told, Prof and Mrs. Brown went on 
their honeymoon and almost the next 
day a package was received addressed 
to Mrs. Brown—very definitely Mrs. 
Brown. Prof was all eyes while his wife 
opened the package. He got a rough idea 
of the schoolmarms’ appraisal of him 
when Mrs. Brown opened the package 
and it contained—a tin cup, some penny 
lead pencils, and some smoked glasses. 
Prof, they must have thought you were 
no prizewinner then either. How about 
it? 

Speaker: If Jim’s musical ability were 
equal to his imagination he sure would 
be a one-man brass band. I suppose I 
could make up some stories, too, and 
tell them on Jim, but I don’t believe I 
need to. Just the other day Jim’s history 
teacher asked him who Anne Boleyn was, 
and Jim replied, ‘She was a flatiron.” 
“What on earth do you mean?” asked 
the teacher. Jim answered, “‘Well, it says 
here in the history book, ‘Henry, having 
disposed of Catherine, pressed his suit 
with Anne Boleyn’.” 
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